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| Art and Society has taken its place, both 
here and in America, as the standard 

| introduction to the sociology of art. This 

| new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and new material has been 
added. 

In reviewing the first edition in the 
Manchester Evening News, Joseph Sell 

, wrote: “Т know nothing about art, but 
I would very much like to. I visit picture 
galleries fairly regularly. I like certain 
pictures very much and others not at all, 
without ever being able to find any stand- 
ards of reasons for my predilections. . - . 
Now comes Mr. Read with a book which 
І can follow. . . . І һауе read nothing more 
understandable than his explanation of 
how Man first came to paint, and how art 
developed. . . . With its carefully built-up 
argument, its show of reasonableness in 
exposition, and the cumulative effect of its 
beautifully produced illustrations it has 
made me realize a little of what has hap- 
pened between the unknown painters 1n 
the caves of Altamira and Cézanne”. 

The Times Literary Supplement wrote: 
“By general consent Mr. Herbert Read is 
the most interesting writer in English upon 
art since the death of -Mr. Roger Fry, 
and in the relationship between art an 
society he has found a subject, not only 
fascinating in itself but peculiarly well 
suited to his powers. .. . In the preparation 
of his book he has fruitfully consulte 
anthropology and psychology as well as 

philosophy aesthetic and otherwise, and 

it bears evidence of wide reading anc 
careful thinking . . . its lucidity brings it 

well within the range of the general reader + 
The Listener wrote: “Its general charac- 

ter can best be indicated by comparing it 
to a conversation in which ап anthro- 
pologist, a religious historian, an art- 
critic, a psychologist and а left-wing 
politician take it in turns to expatiate on 
their particular subjects in relation to the 
central theme. . . . Only b. some such 
image can one convey an idea of the Зи 

ordinary erudition and intellectual brea t 

of Mr. Read's thesis". 
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3 PREFACE 
= to the third edition 


І havétaken the,opportunity of this further edition to make a few 
minor corrections to the text. Some of the subjects discussed in 
this book are developed in more recent books, and I would refer 
the reader particularly to Icon and Idea: the Function of Art in the 
Development of Human Consciousness (1955) and to The Philosophy of 
Modern Art (1952). I hope the present book will still be acceptable 
as a general introduction to the problems treated in greater detail 
in these later works. 


February, 1956 Н.В. 


PREFACE * 
to the second edition 


c -——OcO ON MN 


This new edition of my book embodies a complete revisior/ of the 
text, and the addition of an essay on Hogarth which was originally 
contributed to a symposium entitled From Anne to Victoria, edited 
by Professor Bonamy Dobrée (London: Cassell & Co., 1937)- 
The illustrations have also been reviewed and rearranged, and 
I wish to express my gratitude to the owners of the various works 


of art for their kindness in giving me permission to reproduce 
them, and in some cases for Supplying me with the necessary 
photographs, 


The substance of the book was originally delivered as lectures 


during my tenure of the Sydney Jones Lectureship in Art at the 
University of Liverpool, 1935-6. 


May, 1945 H. R. 
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Хо kind of human activity is so permanent as the plastic arts, and 
nothing that survives from the past is so valuable as a clue to the 
history of civilization. For many thousands of years our knowledge 
of the customs and beliefs of mankind is derived from surviving 
, Works of art, and it is only comparatively recently in the history 
of the world that the written record comes to our aid. Yet though 
these remnants of feeling and expression have been much studied 
for the sake of the information they give us, the actual nature of 
the activity which we call æsthetic, and which gives rise to such 
objects, remains a psychological problem. Still less attention has 
been given to the social genesis of art, and to the nature of the rela- 
tions which subsist between society and the individuals who are 
responsible for the creation of works of art. It is to this latter 
Problem that I intend to devote this book. 
The subject in all its ramifications cou 
treated in a work of encyclopedic scope. It 
review the whole history of art, and to show p 
each style and mannerism arose out of the climatic and economic 
conditions of the time and place, and how art as one expression of 
human knowledge and aspiration was woven into the general 
Pattern of the prevailing culture. Such a task, which would be in 
effect an interpretation of history in all its cultural aspects, will no 
doubt one day be undertaken by some outstanding genius. For the 
Present we must confine ourselves to less grandiose projects. What 
Intend, therefore, is to explore the general nature of the links 
Which must presumably exist between the form of society at any 
салар period and the forms of the contemporary art. This is still a 
ciently vast subject, round which I must make some pre- 
nage definitions. It is necessary 19 distinguish, 11 the first 
hs between art as an economic factor—art, that is to n d i 
tati, it is a quality belonging to objects which are produced to 
sfy practical needs; and art as the expression 


of ideals, spiritual 
“Spirations and myths—the ideological aspect of art. That the 
E É КА. 


ја only be adequately 
would be necessary to 
hase by phase how 
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ideological aspects of art are also in some sense a alee! "s 
prevailing methods of economic production isa ке m t 
tion to which I give full assent. But, to take a simp ei "s е 
the distinction I have in mind, the factors which led to | e wem 
of cathedrals in the Middle Ages; and the factors vehic es 
mined the particular form of these cathedrals, are not die к. 
the same. They may represent, in fact, quite distinct proc 

development. 


The essential nature of art will be found, neither in the aene 
tion of objects to satisfy practical needs, nor in Фе нн А ~ 
religious or philosophical ideas, but in the artist’s pics ће 
create a synthetic and self-consistent world, which is nei ape, 
world of practical needs and desires, nor the world of dream ers 
fantasy, but a world compounded of these contradictions: pend 
vincing representation of the totality of experience: a mode, ОЁ 
fore, of envisaging the individual’s perception of some SP i А 
universal truth. Art is what it has become the fashion to ca a 
dialectical activity; it confronts one thesis, say that of reason, Mes 
its antithesis, say that of the imagination, and evolves a new unity 
or synthesis in which the contradictions are reconciled. 


t iet 
To some extent a Survey of the various forms assumed by society 
and their corresponding 


types of art has already been made ee 
sociologists, and a certain order has been imposed on the phen h 
mena which we have to study. My own approach will be vus 
more deductive. That is to say, I begin with a thesis which I ep 
to prove—a thesis about the nature of art and the function of a 
in society. I 


: ; isis in the 
believe that we have reached a certain crisis in 

development of our civilization 
danger of bei 


ence, as the hist 
of forcing art into 


3 

А 20 

| Various modes of intellectual judgement; 
making art subordina 


==. š 150 
1 : te, not merely to political doctrines, but AT 
to philosophical points or View. But art, I shall maintain, is 

autonomous activity, influenced li 


iUm he 
С С! Ке all our activities by e 
material conditions of existence, but as a mode of knowledge 
once its own reality and 


. 1005 
its own end, It has necessary relatio 
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with politics, with religion, and with all other modes of reacting 
to our human destiny. But as a mode of reaction it is distinct and 
contributes in'its own right to that process of integration which 
we call a civilization or a culture. 

The ргафісе and appreciation of art is individual; art begins as 
a solitary activity, and only in so far as society recognizes and 
absorbs sucli units of experience does art become woven into the 
social fabric.! The strands in the ‘pattern of culture’ represent the 
supernormal activity of a few individuals, however communal the 
pattern itself may be; and the value of the pattern will depend on 
the delicacy with which the relationship between the artist and 
Society is adjusted. Art, as we shall see, is fundamentally an 
instinctive force; and instincts are apt to recoil into a shell of 
unconsciousness if treated too deliberately. We begin by admitting 
that art can only develop in a favourable climate of social 
amenities and cultural aspirations; but art is not something which 
can be imposed on a culture, like a certificate of respectability. 
Actually it is like a spark springing, at the right moment, between 
two opposite poles, one of which is the individual, the other the 
Society, The individual expression is a socially valid symbol or 
myth, 4 a 

I shall begin by examining the function of art in primitive 
Society, and then pass to the higher types of social en 
Which appear and reappear during the course of history. zr | 
1S necessary to treat the subject within a limited space, 1 $ E 
Confine myself to very broad types of society, and shall not от 
to trace the intricate counterplay of forces within ш а 
Accepting the ideology of each period as ‘ready-made › 25 Е ЕН 
to ascertain the give and лаке between the ideology an 


этш. In most cases the ideology of a P 
ү айп, or its mythology, as We might say mo 
ні danger, however, of taking the 

ure—its art and its mythology—as а " 


1 
fu 5 Ruth Benedict: Patterns of Culture (Lond da 
he Sense as we have discussed it in this volume 15 nevi mare 
Pot individuals who compose it. No individual can АЯ ^..." Conversely, no 
„опна ез without a culture in which he participa бре сл 
-ization has in it any element which in the last analysis 


ut: H 
ton of an individual’, 


3: ‘Society in its 
tity separable from 
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law, and though that fusion has taken place at important stages of 
the world’s history—in Ancient Greece, in Medieval Europe;-in 
Buddhist India—that fusion is by no means so complete as а 
superficial examination of such periods would lead us to suppose, 
and at other periods there is evidence which definitely forbids a 
generalization. It might give the reader confidence if at this stage 
I were to quote the opinion of a distinguished anthfopologist to 
this effect —-and anthropologists rarely regard art as an indepen- 
dent phenomenon, as anything but one of the subordinate cultural 
features of a civilization. But, says Dr. Ruth Benedict, ‘as a matter 
of history great developments in art have often been remarkably 
Separate from religious motivation and use. Art may be kept 
definitely apart from religion even where both are highly de- 
veloped'. And she proceeds to give instances from the civilizations 
she has studied: ‘In the pueblos of the South-west of the United 
ottery and textiles command the respect of the 
acred bowls carried by the priests 
dy and the decorations crude and 


we raditional 
standard of workmanship W ке по far below the tra 


т, religion, as older critics of art 
ne, we need rather to explore the extent to which 
y interpenetrate, and the consequences of such 
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there is ample evidence of the possibility of art and religion 
diverging in Persia and Spain. Spain is a particularly interesting 
case because there, for several centuries, we find two rival cultures, 
one Mohammedan and the other Christian, the one producing a 
great secular art almost completely divorced from religion, the 
other, in similar economic and climatic conditions, producing a 
wholly religious art. 

I think we shall find, therefore, that there is sufficient evidence 
for assuming the dialectical nature of art. It is not a by-product 
ofsocial development, but one of the original elements which go 
to form a society. Culture, as Dr. Benedict insists, is diverse, and 
this diversity of culture ‘results not only from the ease with which 
Societies elaborate or reject possible aspects of existence. It is due 
even more to a complex interweaving of cultural traits.’ It follows 
that in the process of isolating those strands which we call art, we 
may for the time being lose sight of the general pattern. As Freud 
has observed in.a similar case, if for the purposes of investigation 
One isolates from every other mental process a single psychic 
activity like the dream (or like art), onc is enabled to discover the 
laws which govern it; if one then puts it back into its place, one 
must be prepared to find that one's discoveries arc obscured and 
interfered with when they come into contact with other forces." — 

That fact must be my excuse for not attempting a schematic 
Study of the subject in the manner of Comte or Spencer. The best 
We can do is to select typical periods and then determine the 
relation of the art of the period to the rest of the prevailing 


Cultural traits. А 
І shall not pretend to exhaust more t 
fertile field. I want chiefly to vindicate its im c 
Curiously neglected subject, and if its significance is not flatly 
denied, it is often ignored. The general attitude in this country and 
the United States is represented by а popular writer such as 
- С. Wells. In two impressive volumes, The Outline of History 


and The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, this modern 
: a survey of all the activities 


Pantologist gives, or professes to give, 
9f the human race. Art, you vill find, does not occupy a very 


Conspicuous place. In the first of thesc works (where, incidentally, 
1 Cf. New Introductory Lectures, English trans., p. 43. 
5 


han the surface of such a 
s importance. For it is a 
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Shakespeare is only mentioned in a footnote) the plastic arts are 
referred to in half a dozen places, and in one of these the parcis 
for this comparative neglect is given: ‘Artistic productioris, unli E 
philosophical thought and scientific discovery, are the tali У 
and expression rather than the creative substance of history’. E 
the second work, in a sub-section of a chapter, the existence of m 
is more fully recognized. Five pages are devoted to it. Along wi 
Sport, it is explained as an outlet for mankind's surplus ene 
What energy man can spare from war, commerce, science ал 
other practical activities, he expends in these useless but qute 
delightful occupations— painting, Sculpture, poetry, w— 
dancing, cricket, football and other forms of mental or physica 
gymnastics, . 

This is not an original point of view—it has been advanced with 
à certain seriousne 


Wells no doubt de. 
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mankind and of the history of mankind until we admit the signi- 
fi.ance and indeed the superiority of the knowledge embodied in 
art. We-may°venture to claim superiority for such knowledge 
because whilst nothing has proved so impermanent and pro- 
visional,as ¢hat which we are pleased to call scientific fact and the 
philosophy built on it, art, on the contrary, is everywhere, in its 
manifestations, universal and eternal. 

With such a conception of art, we cannot regard the function of 
the artist as merely the production of objects within the economic 
ficld —not, that is to say, as the making of buildings, furniture, 
utensils and other more or less utilitarian things. Art is a mode of 
expression, a language which may make use of such utilitarian 


things much as language itself makes use of ink and paper and 


printing machines: to convey a meaning—by which I do not mean 
t is trying to tell us some- 


à message. In all its essential activities ar 
thing: something about the universe, something about man, or 
about the artist himself. Art is a mode of knowledge, and the world 
of art is a system of knowledge as valuable to man as the world 
of philosophy or the world of science. Indeed, it is only when we 
have clearly recognized art as a mode of knowledge parallel to but 
distinct from other modes by which man arrives at an under- 
Standing of his environment that we can begin to appreciate 1t$ 


significance in the history of mankind. 


Chapter One 7 
ART AND MAGIC қ 


el 


ae ; ible only 
++ „in the domain of art certain important forms of it аге розе] 
at a low stage of its development. 


Kart Marx, Critique of Political Economy 


А 


The usewhich Iam going to make of the term ‘primitive’ is par 
wider than might be expected. I apply the word ‘primitive’ to a ски 
of development rather than to a particular place or time, or ph 
particular type of humanity; and in this sense include not only " o 
art of primitive races in various parts of the world to-day, buta © 
the art of mankind in general when that art was at a primitiv M 
stage of development in prehistoric times. We shall also find қаб 
very apt comparisons іп the art of a primitive race much nearer 


. . 2. m 
us—I mean the art of our children, who in their early years 566 
to recapitulate the development o 


fart in mankind’s childhood. 1 

А general Survey of all these kinds of primitive art would int 

many similarities and many differences, and what is striking 1? 

Such a survey is the fact that these similarities and differences һауе 

little or nothing to do with Period or place. The same charactc!” 

istics are found at wide intervals of time without any apparent 
connection; the 


à 50 
sour У Teappear, not only at different periods, but al 
in distant places, ' 


1 Вы im We consider the significance of these facts we err 
rst consider one general criticis i ld make 
impossible for us to dra ee 


s of 
rae W any conclusions from the evidence 
primitive art. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE or THE GAVE-PAINTING? | 
БЕНЕН 


(los аы | м 

ple ‚ Camille Schuwe 
that we have no НЕЋЕ to make а im by Sieg uuilitaria® 
Е... ee signification de l'art primiti¢s Тота! de psychologie, vol, xxviii РР" 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAVE-PAINTINGS 
and the artistic activities in primitive man: that primitive man does 
everything he does for a purpose, in total disregard of what we are 
pleased to call'zsthetic qualities. Even if we cannot see the purpose 
and innocently suppose that it was made for its own 
y of its form and colour, that is merely our 
ignorance; further knowledge would enable us to recognize some 
exclusively utilitarian, social, magical or religious purpose in any 
work of primitiveman. The question is rather a subtle one. No one 
denies that the presence of artistic qualities in an object made for 
an, exclusively practical purpose presupposes the existence of 
artistic faculties: the question is whether the recognition of 
artistic qualities in an object is a notion in the primitive mind 
independent of the recognition of the utilitarian purpose. For us 
it is comparatively easy to separate the two values—utility and 
beauty; though it is still possible to find primitive minds in our 
midst whose only comment on a work of art is: ‘I can’t see the use 
ое. 


of an object, 
sake, for the beaut 


The discovery of the existence of what we acknowledge to bea 
historic man has caused 


highly developed artistic faculty in pre digs icause 
Considerable trouble to anthropologists and to sociologists 1n 
general. Indeed, when the first cave-paintings of the palzolithic 
Period were discovered in Spain in 1880, dpi Am 
Immediately questioned, and they were actually dismissed by 2 е 
Scientific world as forgeries. It was not until rock-paintings = a 
similar type were discovered in France in 1895 and 1897 under 


Conditions which made any doubt of their genuineness impossible 
considered and accepted. 


Since then the signific imitive rock- пра 
Paintings has been variously inter 2 The eral wont А ui 
the paintings, which are almost en? x a em: : 
Significance. Primitive man, it i$ supposed, believe y 
making a representation of an animal he thereby ни 
OVOP il d seal вов in buning ИТТЕ 
art, therefore, was nothing if not ractical. Butt vougl _— 
^^^ he supported by evidence From the, мменен or Pay Ol 
People of to-day, there are eerte Шы cin tig 
№ c here is an excellent summary 91 the whale diseussión in Th 0 

УМ. C, Rurkitt, (Cambridge, 1933): Chapter хі. 
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ART AND MAGIC бан ке 
ting it without qualification, as Professor ққ Желі дені 
221 а : t. Those primitives whom we may as ве 
a, in е to paleolithic man—the natives of 8 a зе 
elie also associated with rock-paintings, er а oui 
established beyond any doubt that these qe ide acm 
fertility rites.? The paintings are retouched at t е : e Fats 
rainy season to ensure the fertile reproduction o! ud deis: 
and even human beings. But from our point of v s мени one 
of esthetic appreciation, there is а distinction to ~ зера нит. 
the summary and even crude paintings done. r терезе 
Australia and Melanesia and the finished and life-li n iip 
tions of the Old Stone Age. The former, one mig) mre Фай 
adequate enough as ritualistic symbols; the verge: out, that 
adequate, It is true, as Professor Lévy-Bruhl has poin 


tal 
Ё . e men 
we must not assume that prehistoric man had the sam 

attitude towards a: 


Е 

nimals which we have; judging from iri 

actions of primitive Peoples to-day, it is neither the шетті 

Strength nor any of the visible attributes of an iain But 
impress him, so much as its invisible and mysterious pow 


a ras f the Stone Age 
again one must ask, why then did primitive man oft 
Tepresent the exter, 


4 > vivid- 
nal appearance of the animals with such 
ness and actuality? 


From our Point of view 
exactly why th 
what we have 


much 
› in fact, it does not matter so 


or natural сине not 
Course, that the two kinds of art аг pre 
all have avoided a good deal of the ntal 
n if we make it clear that one kind of "nti € 
plies one king of art, another kind of mental att 
d of art, 


У La mythologie 


comparable; but we sh 
valent confusio; 
attitude im 
another kin 
primitive, Pari: 


Ss 1035, р. 145 ff. 
* Cf. A. p, Elkin: ‘The Secret Т, i ard 
(1932). 


+ TII 
D та, 
ife of the Australian Aborigines’. Ocean 
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s SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CAVE-PAINTINGS 
пера aie pasa c er to be made: I have spoken of 
or Mum. 25 жаш, 3 ses as representations of living objects 
fons thar nhi E u it must be understood that something 
fact, highl photographic realism is involved. The paintings are, in 
акад E ес stylizations of the object—so vital that we 
Somes ou ч that the man who painted them took a disinterested 
bom di + the manner in which he did his job. An attempt has 
tians (ен to explain this perfection as due entirely to the cave- 
les desi = са make his i igi magically effective—'par 
Vita tte obtenir Vefficacite’, as M. Schuwer expresses it. But 
away. Pri спис uses the word ‘desire’ 1 think he has given his case 
е т ишу тап һаз а desire to paint efficaciously. He has the 
to say е рн жылы; тоге effective than another. That is 
surely n e distinguishes. between one painting and another, but 
fantasti ot by the magical results obtained from it. It is quite 
Villae to imagine that the stylistic mannerisms of the Altamira 
Руни were arrived at by a process of trial and error. Mr. 
where dap coni that "there must have been definite schools 
fore ~ e technique of drawing and painting was learned' is a 
stage likely hypothesis.’ But the only point I wish to make at this 
n 2 that the paintings reveal a scale of values; and such values 
ов those of verisimilitude, but of vitality, vividness and 

и power, which are precisely esthetic qualities. | 
tion mitting the æsthetic nature of palæolithic art, its interpreta- 
Sirem, I have already noted, remains а vexed question. At the one 
me there are anthropologists who are unwilling to concede to 


тап of the Old Stone Age any such degree of mental development 


43 à system of magic would imply, and who therefore regard these 
the product of the enforced 


Тен Pride as entirely aimless, the ПВО 
all of hunters. They explain the vividness and esthetic value о 
the drawings as due to the intense images which must have 
Aunted the minds of primitive Men, dependent for their lives on 

ologists who 


thei А 
г animal prey. At ће other extreme are anthropolo | 
into every stroke they can discover m 


Tead Қ 
а magical significance 1 
n by chance artists, 


1 
Op. ci 
bug 2" “iH P. 210. *. . . the various figures were not draw 
Some. - the whole is the product of professionals and was drawn by them for 
ritual purposes . . . there must have been definite schools where the 


as learned.” 
ТІ 


*chnique of drawi inti 
rawing and painting wi 


ART AND MAGIC | — 
the gloomy bowels of a cave. The position I take up ин У A 
mediate one: the magical significance of some of eu и pec 
beyond question; but there is no reason to assume dip 
drawing had this kind of significance. Primitive man Mes беу 
human, and must surely have enjoyed the creative авва es dio 
endowed with, and pursued it for its own sake. In other wo ed 
art existed independently of the magic; had its separate wes virt 
only in the course of time came to be associated wit 
practices. For such a conclusion there is ample evidence. 


THE ORIGINS OF ART 

Itis difficult to find a satisfact 
earliest type of primitive art. It 
delights in liveliness, in a conce 
characteristic elements of anim 
sensuous. Its o 
delight in th 
the interest of 


i ibe the 
ory word in English to ped E 
is an art of the senses, an art E s 
ntration on the essential vitality 


tin 

> а certain reconstruction of the developmen 

! Fora more detailed discussion (7) 4020 2 hap. iv. 
Burkitt (op, cil., pp, 186-94) di this distinction, see Art Now, chap: 


Istinguj 
Phases, based on Stratigraphical ani ake 
The Altamira painti: 


ards the end of M. 


four 
chronological sequence a 
other evidence, and connecte bi 
ngs belong to the fourth phase, W 
agdalenian times, 
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THE ORIGINS OF ART 

primitive times is possible. If you give a child pencil and paper as 
Soorra$it is capable of holding such things, at about the age of one, 
and Wes ға uma use it makes of them, you will notice that 
at first it will merely make strokes and scratches. Then it becomes 
interested ip the movement as it is recorded by the pencil on the 
Paper. The next phase is represented by swaying rhythmic 
scribbles of Ifnes and circles. These gradually become more com- 
Plicated and involved, until the child’s ‘drawing’ is a maze of lines. 
Suddenly in this maze the child will recognize chance forms: here 
and there a circle and a line or two have, for the child, an unmis- 
takable resemblance to its mother. Other lines cross to form a 
roof, and only a line or two more need be added to make a house. 
Having thus by chance created a representation of an object, the 
child has then the wish or desire to repeat its triumph—to do 
deliberately what it has previously done by chance! D 

Can we trace a similar development in the art of prehistoric 
man? I believe we can. At Gargas in the Pyrenees there are certain 
Striated marks made by the fingers of a caveman on the clayey 
surface of his cave—marks which he might at first make involun- 
tarily as he crept along.? Deliberate drawings of animals made by 
the same method, by the finger on the surface of the damp clay, 
are to be seen in the same cave, and also in a cave at La Clotilde 
de Santa Isabel near Santander, as well as at Altamira. P 

It is quite evident, in some of these examples, that x ro e 
forms emerge as if by chance from the mass of scratche m 
Aided by the vivid images which constitute his memory Іі xs 
things, the caveman is able to improve his hirci d а | en 
evolved an exact graphic representation; am bjen rather than 
Corresponds with his mental impression of the obj ES 
With his visual observation. The mind, that is to say, the Ч 


i ; the conscious eye. 
Scio i ctive observer than 
ш тои == „drawings of the Old Stone 


There is one other feature of the cave Manta Ману 
Age which bears on this question of the chance orig 


‘In Education Through Art (P- fa) де f cae 
Suggests that this evolutionary development is not resentation. 
Minority begin by making a deliberate attempt at ue aee is are imitation of 
* The suggestion sometimes put forward that hough scratches actually 
the Scratches made by bears scems rather far-fetched. thous " 


Made by bears are found. 


some cvidence which 
| among children. А 
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ART AND MAGIC tociens tt 
of the animals are drawn round natural bosses nee d. 
the rocks which give plastic reliefto the mpi њен pe ы by the 
It seems as if the animal was first suggested to the үче ng Шеп 
formation or the marking of the rock’s surface an ie approxi- 
developed this suggestion until he had arrived atac ч ым by 
mation to his mental image of the animal. The par a the fee 
suggestion in the origination of art is also borne a 
remains ofsculpture-in-the-round which have been € follow in- 
The further steps on the road to complete m E symboliz Ж 
evitably. Having discovered that lines could be made са by taking 
objects, and that the sense of reality could be pee the artist 
advantage of a favourable ground on which to wor din solidity 
(in the caveman as in the child) next attempts to represe vers, for 
ог roundness by an elaboration of his lines. He —— object 
cxample, that lines hatched inwards from the outline о ссейз to 
immediately Suggest roundness. From hatched lines he рго ат (Бе 
planes of colour, and when finally he has discovered pd 
effect may be heightened by the juxtaposition of two o 


+ com- 
colours, and by the shading of these colours, he has at his 
mand all the means used by civiliz 


ed man. in art’s 
If we may accept this account of the development of art 1 p 
childhood, then I think one fact must strike us as imer as the 
ficant. One would naturally expect that early man, as we sees it 
child, would attempt first of all to represent an object as he tone 
in all its naturalness or verisimilitude. Since we see things 25 
and colour, li 


: и esenta- 
ght and shade, the most direct or obvious repr there- 
Чоп of things would reproduce these qualities. It is strange; 
fore, to observe that the child a 


| tract- 
| nd the caveman begin by abe hey 
ing from reality and making a graphic outline of the object. 
makea representation and not a reproduction. 


characteristics о 


ART AS AN INDIVIDUAL TALENT that 
All these f paleolithic art tend to prove- 
communal i 


ART AS AN INDIVIDUAL TALENT 

acquired their mastery of the techinque of painting, we must 
ewe idea that the paintings were the casual products of the 
enforce еее of a tribe of hunters, or even the practical by- 
products of magical cults. Doubtless the paintings were associated 
with such activities, but the pre-requisite condition of their pro- 
duction was the existence of rare individuals of exceptional sensi- 
bility and expressive skill." 

The evidence from modern anthropology, we may here note, 
points to the same conclusion. For example, Dr. Scligmann reports 
that ‘throughout Melanesian New Guinea the artistic tendency 
attains its highest expression in wood carving and in each com- 
munity there is at least one expert in this art. These experts are 
hereditary craftsmen, having been taught their trade by their 
fathers or maternal uncles, and in turn take as pupils their own or 
their sister’s sons. They are shown special consideration, and are 
fed by the men by whom they are employed, and there is no doubt 
that their work is appreciated by their fellows, many of whom also 
carve, though their work is generally inferior to that of the experts.” 

Margaret Mead reports that among the Mundugumor people 
of New Guinea ‘basket-makers are the women who were born with 
the umbilical cord twisted around their throats. Males so born are 
destined to be artists, to continue the fine tight tradition of Mundu- 
Bumor art, the high-relicf carving on. the tall wooden domo in 
low-relief stylized animal representations оп the spears, the intr 


cate painted designs on the great triangles of bark ae are -— 
at yam-feasts. They it is W ooden figures 


ho can carve the w i 
fit into the ends of the sacred flutes, embodiments of the coon 
Spirits of the river. Men and women born to arts and -— em 

Not practise them unless they ho lac e 


wish, but no one wi t 
mark of his calling can hope 10 become more uc ree 
apprentice’? The association of an arbitrary acciden 
i forthern Territory of Australia 
cad der Же АО, Iwaidji and other 
. There is a great deal of 
some of them being 


- Of. Baldwi cer: Native Tr f 
(London, 1914), т-н «п the Kakadu, Umoriu, = 
dices excellent rock and bark drawings are met ie 

ifference in the capacity of various men 11 this respect, 
Tuch better than others’. Sec also Р. 37 helow siis 
in 2! Melanesians of British Guinea, by С. G- * 
910), p. 36. | їн 
Ses and Temperament in itive Societies. London, 
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M.D. (Cambridge, 


Three Prim 1985, P- 172- 
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ART AND MAGIC 
the umbilical cord round the neck) with a specialized talent, how- 
ever unscientific it may be, is nevertheless a recognitinyy oirthe 
existence of individual variability in artistic powers. fie nauve 
recognizes this natural fact and wishes to give it due significance т 


Y oes ; i om 
his social organization or cultural pattern; it matters little, ee 
our present point of view, that he adopts an entirely irratio 
method for securing this end 


PRIMITIVE MAGIC 
We know too little—we know n 
practised by paleolithic man, 
relationship between magic 
subject will be more appropri 
connection with peoples wh 
assume that in the Stone Ag 
it was a practice having littl 
understand by religion. W 


othing—of the actual rives 
to enable us to generalize about the 
and art in that remote age. The 
iately considered at a later stage = 
© still practise magic. We can only 
€ as in primitive communities to-day, 
€ in common with what we nomal 
e may assume that it was dark an A 
t inspired by the aggressive instinct 0 
his will on the rest of the mysterious 
part, but for which he had no rational 
n, we can assume, was essentially а 

creature of his emotions; he lived, as it were, in an emotional 
continuum, and did not distinguish very clearly between the 
паве and the reality; indeed, the image, in its indestructibility, 
might well be much more terrifying than the thing of flesh and 
Е the eighteenth century Jesuit, Father 
Dobrizhoffer, to the Abipones of South America, ‘You daily kill 
dread, why then should you weakly 

Binary tiger in the town?" ‘You fathers don’t under- 
Stand these matters,” they replied with a smile. ‘We never fear, 
but kill, tigers in the plain, because we can see them. Artificial 
See we do fear, because they can neither be seen nor killed by 
us.’ We maybe sure that the caveman argued in much the same way- 


fear a false ima 


ART IN THE NEW STONE AGE 
I want to pass now to the art of the New Stone Age—of the 
period, that is to say, 


Stretching from about 10,000 s.c. (о the 
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Cave-paintings at Niaux, 


Тһе art of the Old Stone \ge. 


PLATE 1 
South France, About 20,000 10,000 B.C. 


same cave at ux. This shows clez 
ant part in the discussion on the 


acolithic art 


ainting from the 
h an import 
| purpose of pal 
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the arrows w 
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PLATE 3. Reindeer. Shicld-decoration of gold from the Kuban «18 
(Caucasus). 7th 6th century в.с. 


Prate 4. Bison from the cave 


| . spain, Old 
^ at Altamira, near Santander, Spain- 
Stone Age; 


about 20,000 10,000 В.С. 


. Cattle. A painting by a boy aged 13 


near Santander, Spain. Old 
interest of showing a 
‘dabs’ of colour 


at Covalanas, 
has the particular 
lining the object in 
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Я 6. Cave-painting 
Stone Age. This painting 


tentative method of out 
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LATE 7. Painted wooden shield from the Papuan Gulf. 
PLATE 8, Earthenware beaker from Susa. 
illustrates the gradual transition from org. 
The frieze of flamingos round the rim is 
s horns are well on t 


circle, its body tw 


About 5,000 n.c. This i ii 
anic to geometric аваз m 
already scarcely recognizable E 
he way to becoming a detache 
© triangles 


ised geometric orna- 
New Stone Age 


ise decorated with inc 
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PLATE 3 
E 10. Lime-s 
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to bottom they illustrate Dun the Anchorite Islands. Read from top 
e evolution of ornament from naturalism 


(a lizard) to abstraction 
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LATE 11. Circular gold plaque with gcometricized figure. 
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ATE 12. Bushman rock-paintings at Cal 
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ART IN THE NEW STONE AGE 


fringes of historical times—it is difficult to give a precise date 
because the style of art which we call neolithic persisted to very 


different times in different parts of Europe; in the North, for 
d traces of it in Celtic and Scandinavian art 


ries of our ега л Neolithic art is almost 
art of the preceding Old Stone Age. 
forms, and everything that 
d, we have various types of 


example, we still fin 
of the eighth to tenth centu: 
entirely different from the 
The vivid representations of animal 
suggests organic life, disappear. Instea 
geometric ornament, applied mainly to pottery and stone imple- 
ments, and little else. It has been suggested that this apparently 
cataclysmic change in the nature of art is merely an effect of 
chance ; that the organic type of art characteristic of the Old Stone 
Age did persist throughout the New Stone Age, butthatithasnotsur- 
vived the ravages of time. Men ceased to use caves for the purposes 
from which the art of the Old Stone Age had arisen, but neverthe- 


less the same art was practised in more exposed situations, on more 
veral difficulties in the way 


perishable materials. But there are s¢ 
of accepting this theory. It seems unlikely that no traces ybatever 
of naturalistic art in the neolithic period should have survived. 

Surely in some sheltered coign, in some favourable climate, терге 
sentative fragments of such art would have been а c 
we need not rely entirely on а negative argument. I gus ez 
rather to the art of pottery, the main source of our know!le' ge ш 

the art of the New Stone Age. Pottery is made from a very Р € c 
material and lends itself, as we see in the pottery of other чы 
to a naturalistic style of decoration; yet 1n all the pn : ES 
атынд period we find no trace of any such e cap ac cm 
em of dating ке pisi (Berlin, 1935). 


ichtliche Kunst n 
dme is concerned with (Northern and 


* There is no agreed syst 
Kühn in his latest work, Die 
adopts the following scheme for 
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surely incredible that the pottery of the period should not have 
reflected contemporary naturalistic art in some degree. We vd 
conclude, therefore, that such a naturalistic art was practically 
non-existent over long stretches of timc. | 4 
Unless we can establish that the geometrical art which replacet 
the naturalistic art of the Old Stone Age involves the same basic 
zsthetic elements as the earlier art, our general thesis1s endangered. 
We might, of course, demonstrate that climatic changes and m 
entirely new social and economic organization of life were facto 
sufficient to explain the completely different nature of aco 
nothing would be easier. But from the normal point of view Ни 
have to explain not so much a change in the nature of art as t : 
almost complete atrophy of the artistic impulse in man—at ei 
the disappearance of the individual work of art within an undiffer 


а А ; d- 
entiated mass of pattern-making as monotonous as the standar 
ized products of our own machine age. 

The art of the New Ston 


€ Age is adequately represented by any 
collection, or selection, of t 


t 
he pottery of the period. The ранче 
mainly of bands of linear designs is 
okes, chevrons, and dots. There is 4 


GEOMETRIC ART 4 
А German writer of t 
Semper, evolved a t 


*d, it was a substitute which took over E 

shapes or forms of the earlier vessels of leather and wicker-woF 4 

and іп taking over these forms the craftsman was unintellig¢? 

enough to imitate the Seams and checker-work of the prototyp% 

These had played a decorative function in the earlier objects, ЈЕ r 

looked bare and blank without a sim? 
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GEOMETRIC ART 

surface ornament. Once freed from the bonds of necessity, such 
decoration was elaborated and refined until in time man became 
capable of decorating his work, not merely with ornamental 
patterns, but also with representational designs. It is a plausible 
theory, but quite inadequate. It ignores the fact that geometric art 
existed before some of the processes which it is supposed to have 
imitated; and it ignores the quite decisive fact that the earliest 
types of art we know are not geometric, but organic.! We must 
therefore seek for another explanation. 

It is right to see some connection between geometric art and 
technique; it is wrong to assume that this connection explains the 
origin of art in general. The development of the two types of art, 
organic and geometric, represents what we might simply call the 
swing of the stylistic pendulum, or more scientifically, an alterna- 
tion in the dialectical process which constitutes the history of art. 

If we examine a series of flint implements, from the beginning of 
the New Stone Age onwards, we shall find a gradual improve- 
ment, not only in technical efficiency, but in what we might call 
'finish'. The chipping becomes finer and finer, until at last the 
stone is polished smooth. Among the more refined types of flint 
implement, certain of which may have had a ceremonial rather 
than a practical purpose, we find some deliberately decorated 
with a pattern, and the pattern is one which obviously has been 
suggested by the marks made in the process of chipping the flint. 

In the same way, the geometric patterns on neolithic pottery 
would arise natarally in the process of potting. The first pots were 
not thrown on the wheel, but moulded by hand. Some were no 


doubt rounded directly, but the larger pots were formed by first 
a sandy core or matrix which was 


coiling a rope of clay round г * 
afterwards scooped out. In the process of coiling and smoothing 
the clay, markings ofa geometric character would be made at first 
t estions the potter afterwards 


involuntarily, and from these sugg p 
developed a gcometric ornament of a more conscious character. 


But all this would not have happened without a will directed to 
that end. It is not kow a geometric style came into existence that 
Should interest us, but why. Itis possible to hold that itis not so much 


‘So far as possible I proi 
"€ presentational. as contraste 


pose to use geometric and organic, abstract and 
d or antithetical terms. 
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ART AND MAGIC We" 
a question of will, as of lack of will, and in particular газ. be 
be shown that a geometric pattern has evolved from a ES oe of 
representation, though these always belong to decaden р гер 
naturalistic periods. The artist becomes so slick in his wo: тосу. His 
tends to repeat his designs without much thought or ict t | 
designs are copied by other artists and further distorte Дакле 
stage may be reached at which the craftsman is repeating a ae 
of which he no longer knows the significance. In some fm 
it is possible to trace the whole course of the evolution es 
abstract design from its naturalistic prototype. This is gum rd 
true of the geometric art of the South Seas. Dr. Seligmann, 1 а 
work from which I have already quoted, observes: ‘To determ of 
whether the portrayal of natural objects or the галит 
pleasing forms was the original intention of the artist it is neces ls 
to examine a series of the products of each ethnic group. · · іт 
spite of the amount of conventionalization that has taken р „о 
but little experience is needed to make it clear that the Massim 2 
was naturalistic in origin. The matter is less certain among he 
Motu and the related tribes of the Central Division, who have t 


| of 
Massim as their eastern neighbours and Elema (Papuan) tribes 
the Papuan Gulf on the ме 


richest and most distinctive 
Guinea. . 


“geometrical”, and the мае 
ally obvious in their tattoo vi- 
Nevertheless tb/re is Lour 
signs originated as ин the 
to believe that the whole © 
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E SYMBOLISM 


Even within such an age, we must distinguish two kinds of 
geometric art. In decorating his pottery with geometric ornament, 
neolithic man was only moved by the desire to fill a space. Horror 
vacui is one of the permanent characteristics of man's psychology.! 
We have an inborn desire, when making something, to break the 
blank surface of the object with some kind of ornament. The 
natural kind of ornament is one which arises in the process of 
manufacture—some development, for example, of the marks left 
by the flaking of stone, the adzing of wood, the weaving of fabrics. 
The first type of geometric art, therefore, arises from technical 
pursuits and is devoid of any aim to express ideas. But art as 
normally conceived is precisely the expression of ideas, in form 
and fable, rhythm and colour. What I now wish to emphasize is 
the fact that even this second type of art, art expressing ideas, can 
take on a geometrical aspect. This will be made very clear bya 
consideration of the art of savage peoples, which will be the 
subject of the next chapter. There we shall find a type of geometric 


art entirely different from the type which arises out of a technical 
process. In the latter type the will and the achicvement were con- 
tained within the process of making; there was no extraneous 
influence. But in the other type the motives are adapted to a 
symbolic purpose, and whilst serving as ornament, serve xia to 
suggest, but not to represent, specific things or their prope i 
The representative image is deprived of its lifelikeness, puis no 
of its vitality. It is characteristic of such works of art that they are 
not disinterested creations, like the ornament on neolithic pottery, 


but objects made for ritualistic or cult purposes. That is to say p 
this is an important distinction) the savage 15 not creating à bs 
of art directly from visual memory, or directly relying on visua 


sensibility, like the cave-painter at Altamira, but is representing, 
* . 
by plastic means, an idea. His c 


ult or religion requires an idol, a 
mask, a totem—something which is not natur: 


alistic, but symbolic. 
1f further his religion is of the type sometimes wp А 
Seeing spirits and personalities in natural plienomena, then in fear 
'T have dealt with this phenomenon more fully in Art and Industry, 4th сап. 


(1956) pp. 34-5- m 
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of such forces he will tend to deceive them in his naive way—thus 
creating a substitute for reality, thus evading actuality. " | 

To what extent the geometric art of the New ‘Stone Age is 
abstract symbolic art in this sense, or purely disinterested orna- 
ment, is a question we need not discuss. In either case it may or may 
not satisfy our esthetic standards; but in so far as these standards are 
satisfied, the appeal is obviously not due to an idediogical signifi- 
cance of which we are entirely ignorant nor to a symbolic content 
which we cannot recognize, but simply to those qualities of 


rhythm, symmetry and vitality which are specifically essthatic 
qualities. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize thus far: we have three types of primitive art, 
two of which are geometric, one organic. The geometric types аге 
differentiated, one as a disinterested ornamental art arising out of 
and during the course of technical processes; the other as а pur" 
posive art determined by symbolic ends. The former type * 
gcometric art is obviously not of much interest to our enquiry: itis 
art produced in response to economic demand and is merely ie 
question of function in relation to material and skill. But geometric 


art of a symbolic kind produced in response to the spiritual 
requirements of a community is perhaps even more significant 
than the more familiar kind 


i of symbolic art expressed in repre 
sentational forms. To arrive at a more exact understanding of the 
possible interaction between art and symbolism we must turn to 
Certain types of primitive art still produced by uncivilized races- 
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ART AND MYSTICISM 
——————— 


Les Iroquois n'ont à proprement parler qu'une seule divinité qui est 


le songe. 
Relations des Jésuites (1636) 


In the last chapter I laid unusual stress on certain geometric types 
of art, perhaps because they are least appreciated; but actually the 
organic type of art prevails in most phases of society. In the 
primitive phase it is represented, not only by paleolithic art, but 
also by the somewhat different style of prehistoric art known as 
Capsian, remains of which are found in the south-east of Spain 
and in Northern Africa. In the primitive art of more recent times 
it is represented by the art of the Bushmen, to some extent by the 
art of the Australian aborigines, and by the art of the people of the 
polar regions. All these several types have characteristics in 
common. The Capsian type, which belongs to the paleolithic 
period, differs only in unessentialfeaturesfrom thecontemporaneous 
art of northern Spain (Altamira) and of the south-west of France. 
It adopts the silhouette instead of the outline, but in its organic 
rhythm, its emphasis on vitality and movement, and its fondness 
for hunting scenes, it corresponds closely to the Franco-Cantabrian 
type. The Bushman art of South Africa again, is almost embar- 
rassingly similar to Capsian art, for whilst one is palzolithic, say 
20,000 years old, the other is comparatively recent, the latest 
examples belonging to the nineteenth century. | | 

I will not offer any explanation of this extraordinary survival 
into the present age of a style of art belonging to prehistoric times. 
It may, of course, be a coincidence; but just as in northern 
Europe we find the geometric art of the neolithic period surviving 
into historic times (then known as the art of the La Téne period, 
Viking and Celtic art), so we may venture to suppose that in 
Africa the palzolithic culture has survived into still more recent 
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times. And when we are dealing with periods reckoned in tens of 
thousands of years, we dismiss as insignificant the few hundred 
years which separate La Téne and the Bushmen’ ‘The great 
scientific interest of the Bushmen resides precisely in the fact that 
they are, amongst other things, complete actual representatives of 
the artistic mentality of the Paleolithic Age. Thanks to this for- 
tunate fact it comes about that we find still living in Africa to the 
present day what long since became extinct in our Continent, 


where it is only preserved in our caves and rock shelters as an 
obscure fossil art." * 


BUSHMAN AND NEGRO 


What I must now emphasize is the astonishing contrast which 
we find in the same continent and at the same time between 
African bushman art and African negro art. But it should not be so 
astonishing on closer examination, for it is a repetition of the con- 
trast between palzolithic art and neolithic art—between all 
naturalistic and geometric types of art. But in Africa we find the 
contrast clearly stated, in conditions which can still be investigated. 

Our first impulse is to seek for an explanation in the mode of life 
of the peoples in question, and there we find it. For both in social 


У СЕ Hugo Obermaier: Bushman Art (О; f. also p. 43 of 
the same work: mas Art (Oxford, тозо), р. 44. Cf a 


i S Ss hc 
3 n time, the primitive Europeans ony 
t extinct, are yet close to one another in that they 


mentality; the arts of 
duct of an artistic ou 
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organization and in religion the bushman and the negro are 
widely separated. The bushman belongs to a nomadic type of 
society—he gets his food where he can find it, hunts for it as an 
individual, and has little or no sense of co-operation and com- 
munal organization. His religion, like that of the caveman in the 
Old Stone Age, is predominantly magical. 

The negro, on the other hand, is a settler. He is organized into a 
community which seeks to cultivate the earth for the common 


benefit. His religion is predominantly animistic. 


ANIMISM 


I use this distinction between ‘magic’ and ‘animism’ fully aware 
that the terms have a very controversial significance in anthro- 
pology. Animism may be briefly defined as belief in the existence 
of spiritual beings. Into that most difficult problem, the exact 
nature of a spiritual being in the mind of the primitive, we need 
not enter. But there is one modification of the general theory of 
animism which is relevant to our enquiry. Tylor, who first elabor- 
ated the theory, was inclined to assume that for the primitive, all 
objects of a sacred character, animate as well as inanimate, were 
inhabited by a spirit. But Dr. Marett* has suggested a separate 
category to which he has given the name 'animatism' denoting 
thereby that class of objects which we should regard as inanimate, 
but which the savage regards as animate. In such cases, itisnota 
question of a particular stone being the house of a spirit; the stone 


itself has its spirit; it is alive. 
Dr. Marett makes a further point, endorsed by Professor 
nimism and animatism are 


Lowie? to the effect that ‘both animi : 
essentially non-religious, becoming religious only in so far as the 
emotional attitude characteristic of religion clusters about their 


objects’. 

Animism and magic, in my use of the terms, are but the sub- 
Jective and objective aspects of primitive religion (analogous to the 
Positive and negative aspects for which Dr. Marett has proposed 

›). The distinctive characteristic of 


the terms ‘mana’ and ‘tabu i 2 
Magic is its concreteness. The basis of magic, according to Sir 


! The Threshold of Religion, 3rd edn. (1914). 
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James Frazer, is a belief in coincidence, as opposed to causation of any 
kind. The event ‘happens’ in correspondence with апше? еуеп : 
Everything acts in accordance with a law of sympathy, че — 
tion being ‘that things act on one another at a distance t rh 

secret link, due either to the fact that there is some simila ja 
between them, or to the fact that they have been at one time : 
contact, or that one has formed part of another. For €— 
‘among the Tharumba and neighbouring tribes, if a sorce E 
obtains some of the excreta, hair, nails, or other parts of t а 

enemy’s body, he takes it to a ‘squeaking tree’ and оне 
between the touching surfaces of the two branches causing t " 
'squeak'. When the wind blows, this fragment is squeezed == 
ground to atoms, and the owner is believed to suffer in the same 
way'.! Now the type of art which is called into being by, or is con 


à ig А ical 
sistent with such practices (and Magic is essentially a practica 


activity, not a subjective state) is one which represents an object } 


PME oaks чар agn : Е s ; о 
all its essential vitality, in all the intensity of its existence. S 


: И Же Siac ] 
magical society demands a naturalistic art, an art which is actual, 
sensational and representational. 


It is worth observing, incidentally, 
apt to make, quite unjustifiably, 
such a type of art and the mor 


characteristic of other forms of society. They protest their a 
detachment in, for example, the sphere of religion, but in t ж 
sphere of art are guilty of the most elementary prejudices. Ta j 
the case of Dr. Marett: °... in principle I contend that the acd 
tion of a Psychological treatment of religion is to determine у» 
history, but not its truth?.2 But on a question of art he can ma 

such rash assertions as: ‘Magdalenian man drew better, it is tr ee 
than does the Australian, though perhaps not better than the 


о 
Bushman, about whose ceremonies we unfortunately know 5 
little. And, sad to say, i 


+ tes n 
tis too often the case that good religion m 
good art tend to thrust each other out; so that the religious m Й 
turns towards his ugly Byzantine Madonnas, while the Florentin 
ЕН. Mathews, Ethnolo, 


R les 
4:9 gical Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wal 
and Victoria, 1905. Quoted by Géz 


int 
а Róheim: Animism, Magic and the Divi 
King, 1930. 

2 Op. cit., p. xiv and passim. 


that the anthropologists s 
a judgement of value betwee : 
€ abstract or geometrical typ 
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artist makes glorious pictures and statues for popes and cardinals 
who are inen of the world in the worst sense. We may allow our- 
selves to coriceive, however, that sometimes religion and art ma 
go together, that the artists may try to serve God by drawi | 
nobly’. Obviously, in Dr. Marett's view, Heaven and {һе В. A 
Academy are not far apart. ка 

Bushman аге does not present us with any clear evidence of the 
origin of the esthetic activity, and we are not at liberty to assume 
that it was merely called into being by the symbolical or magical 
purposes for which we find it used. Here, as in paleolithic art, we 
should rather assume, on the psychological probabilities of "е 
case, that both magical art and art for its own sake existed side by 
side. And there is nothing in Bushman art to contradict our 
further assumption that magical art was, for any ideal genetic or 
evolutionary reconstruction of events, preceded by art simply—by 


art which had no other aim than the disinterested pleasure aroused 


by the plastic process of creation.! It is even possible, as I have 


already suggested, that the artist, in virtue of his creative faculty, 
gradually assumed the rank and power of magician. Since magic 
has been recognized as the origin of science as well as of religion, 
the part played by art in the liberation of the general culture of 


mankind has been fundamental. 


THE NATURE OF ANIMISTIC ART 


In contrast'to magic, which is materialistic in its presuppositions, 
animism tends to seck an explanation of events in active agents, 
such agents being invisible and spiritual. It involves a dualistic 
world, a world of bodies and souls, causally connected. Behind the 
cached by an eminent French authority, 
vol. xxviii., рр. 390-428 [1931]). СЕ also 
R. Н. Гоме, Primi ‘Frankly casting aside such timidity 
(Wundt's), I Will postulate the zssthetic impulse as one of the irreducible com- 
Ponents of the human mind, as à potent agency from the very beginnings of 
human existence. In other words, I hold with Jochelson that “the aesthetic taste 
is as strong pe spontaneous à longing of primitive man as are beliefs д 
Accordingly, its interaction with other such elements rather than its derivation 
from qualitatively distinct phenomena will form the subject of this chapter; nay, 
I shall not be afraid to suggest that sometimes the ostensibly religious is rather 
to be traced to an esthetic source than vice versa’. 


! Such, too, is the conclusion r 


G. H. Luquet (Journal de psychologie, 
itive Religion, P- 260: 
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phenomena of existence are mysterious powers, powers which can 
only be conceived imaginatively. And this phrase ‘conceived 
imaginatively’ is a key to the art of animistic peoples. Their art is 
an attempt to symbolize the spirituality behind appearances. It 
does not therefore strive to represent any actuality, any living 
Presence: it strives to get beyond the actual, to get to the tran- 
scendental. How, then, can primitive man represent the transcen- 
dental? Only by abstracting from reality, by secking an essential 
structure, a skeleton of the object. He geometricizes his representa- 
tion of the object, and in this geometric figure finds a symbol of the 
spiritual reality. 

The actual relationships between art and magic on the one 
hand, and art and animism on the other hand, are not easy to 
unravel. As I have already said, modern anthropologists have 
largely discredited the somewhat naive psychology underlying the 
theories of Tylor and Frazer. Under the influence of the material- 
istic hypotheses which dominated the science of their time, these 
great pioneers of anthropology were inclined to rely too much on а 
simple philosophy of cause and effect. They assumed that thc myths 
and rites of primitive peoples were so many attempts % explain the 
phenomena of nature. But we must not attribute to such peoples 
the formal Processes ofour own mental activity. Undoubtedly they 
believe in a world of Supernatural spirits—of forces and influences 
beyond the reach of normal sensational awareness. But there is no 
necessary or logical correspondence between the natural and the 
the primitive mind does not recognize such а 
- His world is integral; matter and spirit are not 
netrate. Supernatural forces vie with natural 
phere of reality, "Myths, funeral rites, agrarian 


exercise of magic, says Professor Lévy-Bruhl, 
› originate in the desir, 


Category as ‘nature’ 


95 i hich imply 
оп, see Julius K else, more particularly those w 
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‚ COLLECTIVE REPRESENTATIONS 


The same.authority has explained in more detail the nature of 
the ‘collective representations’ which are the native’s mode of 
picturing reality: | 

‘In the current parlance of psychology which classifies pheno- 
mena as emotional, motor, or intellectual, "representation" is 
placed in the last,category. We understand by it a matter of cog- 
nizance, inasmuch as the mind simply has the image or idea of = 
object. We do not deny that in the actual mental life ever 
representation affects the inclinations more or less, and tends s 
produce or inhibit some movement. But, by an abstraction which 
in a great many cases is nothing out of the ordinary, we disregard 
these elements of the representation, retaining only its essential 
relation to the object which it makes known to us. The representa- 
tion is, par excellence, an intellectual or cognitive phenomenon. 

*It is not in this way, however, that we must understand the 
collective representations of primitives. Their mental activity is 
too little differentiated for it to be possible to consider ideas or 
objects by themselves apart from the emotions and passions which 


evoke these ideas or are evoked by them. Just because our mental 
entiated, and we are more accustomed to 


it is difficult for us to realize by any effort 


of imagination, more complex states in which emotional or motor 
elements are integral parts of the representation. It seems to us that 
these are not really representations, and in fact if we are to retain 
the terms we must modify its meaning in some way. By this state of 
mental activity in primitives we must understand something which 
is not a purely or almost purely intellectual or cognitive pheno- 
menon, but a more complex one, in which what is really ‘repre- 
sentation’ to us is found blended with other elements of an 

d and imbued by them, and 


emotional or motor character, coloure г | 
therefore implying а different attitude with regard to the objects 


represented.” , | . т. 
It is not necessary to follow Lévy-Bruhl into all the implications 
] mentality—a theory which has met 


e-logica 
the older theories of Tylor and Frazer. 


1 Op. cil., pp- 35-6. 
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His description of primitive modes of thought чы apie 
throw some light on the nature of primitive at сий 
explaining the existence or origins of such art, it does ENA is 
a reasonable hypothesis for the actual forms which primi sch 
assumes. Lévy-Bruhl insists, moreover, on the mystical na M nk 
theforces which call such art into being. ‘IfI were to express 1n - 
word’, he says, ‘the general peculiarity of the collective тем of 
tions which play so important a part in the mental seat а 
undeveloped peoples, I should say that this mental activity imo 
mystic one... employing the word in the strictly defined nee 
which “mystic” implies belief in forces and influences and e d 
which, though imperceptible to sense, are nevertheless real. 2n 
that, let me point out, is the sense in which I too am using 
word ‘mystic’. 

There is a clear distinction betwee 
that contemplative facult 
mystics. Here again, Lévy 

"The superstitious m 
religious man, believes 
visible, palpable, and su 
the other invisible, 
sphere which encom 
does not recognize t 


: : . ; 01) 
and more or less interpenetrating. To him there is but one. Егер 


. H . . . er- 
reality, like every influence, is mystic, and consequently every P 
ception is also mystic. 


Let us now see how у 
primitive man to his artist 


n this kind of mysticism, and 
y practised, for example, by the Christian 
y-Bruhl has given us the clue: а 
ап among us, and frequently also 2 
in a twofold order of reality, the on . 
bordinate to the essential laws of poet 
intangible, “spiritual”, forming a m 
passes the first. But the primitive's menta s 
wo distinct worlds in contact with each other 


| -—— 
e can relate this mystical mentality 
ic activity, 


TYPES OF SAVAGE ART 


: be 
Excluding the type of abstract ornament for which there may ^ 


а CAS + 1 ils 
a materialistic explanation (the elaboration of subordinate deta 
under the stress of horror vac 


Е : uH es 0 
ut) there remain three distinct УР 
savage art: 


(i) purely abstract design; 
(ii) Scometricized ог 


А ; ural 
distorted representations of nat 
phenomena; 


Е TYPES OF SAVAGE АЕТ 
(iii) vitalized or enhanced representations of natural phen 
"mena, similar to those of the Old Stone Age. ond 


It is possible that all three types may exist side by si 
generally a high degree of i peri Bee 
нес Ree g naturalism excludes a co-existent 

As an example of purely abstract design we may take the decor- 
ated churungas, or mystical stones, which come from Australia. The 
one whiĉh is illustrated has been explained in the following wa 
by the native from whom it was acquired: х 

It comes from the Ngalia tribe and represents the tonanga or 
grasshopper totem. The story indicated by the symbols is as 
follows: 

*At a place called Ngapatjimbi there were a number of grass- 
hoppers. They came out of the ground and flew up, and coming 
down they went into the ground again. In the meantime they 
multiplied, and after the next rain came out at the places indicated 
by the smaller spirals. They went up and down as men. The men 
went to Wan'tan'gara, and going into the cave turned into 


churunga.’ 

The parallel straight lin 
by breaking down leaves, 
sent the tracks of the grasshoppers. 

Another specimen from the Loritja tribe, representing the 
Malalbera or Wild Cat totem, is described as follows: 

“А large number of Wild Cat Men came from the South. While 
walking one man’s leg grew sore, consequently he had to remain 
behind; later he followed the tracks of the other men for some dis- 
tance. Seeing a Creek bed which appealed to him he decided to 
stay there. All the others went on North. While here in this creek 
he made short excursions in all directions to get lizards to eat. He 

lame. Eventually he grew tired, 


never went far because he was 
nto a churinga."! 


went into the cave, and turned i | 
lled a reading of the design on the 


That gives what might be ca 
stone. I am not claiming that these stones are great works of art; I 


1 British Museum Quarterly, Vol. X., No. 1 (1935), РР- 26-7. Those interested 
in analogies between primitive art and modern art should compare these stories 
with Paul Klee’s description of one of his own drawings which he called ‘Going 
for a walk with a line’. (See Art Now, pp. 141-2.) 
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would not, on the other hand, dismiss them as being entirely 
devoid of esthetic interest. Their significance lies in the fact that 
the native makes an abstract design—that is to say, he draws or 
engraves a symbol which does not represent a natural object, but 
does represent an idea—even a succession of ideas. Moreover, 1t 
would seem that the native imbues the whole plastic mass of the 
object with vitality. Shape, or what in German is called the 
Gestalt of the object, is not arbitrary: it is determined by the same 
forces that determine the shape of a man or a beast. Form 1s 4 
function of the included spirit. This necessary connection between 
form and content is well illustrated by Е. H. Cushing’s observa- 
tions among the Zufii Indians of America: . 

(The Zuñis) ‘no less than primitive peoples generally, conceive 
of everything made . . . whether structure or utensil or weapon . · + 
as living . . . a still sort of life, but as potent and aware neverthe- 
less and as capable of functioning not only obdurately and resist- 
ingly, but also actively and powerfully in occult ways, either for 
good or for evil. As for living things they observe every animal 1s 
formed, and acts or functions according to its form—the feathered 
and winged bird flying, because of its feathered form, the furty 
four-footed animal running and leaping, and the scaly finny fish 
swimming ... So the things made or born in their special forms by 
the hands of man also have life and function variously according 
to their various forms.’ 

‘The forms of these things not only give their power, but also 
restrict their power, so that if properly made, that is made and 
shaped strictly as other things of their kind have been made a” 
shaped, they will perform only such safe uses as their prototyP® 
have been found to serve. 

Lévy-Bruhl, who quotes these observations, makes the following 
comment: 


| ‘It is not correct to maintain, as is frequently done, that prim- 
tives associate occult powers, magic properties, a kind of soul oF 
vital principle with all the objects which affect their senses or strike 
their imagination, and that their perceptions are surcharged wit 


animistic beliefs. It is not a question of association. The myste 
1 F. H. Cushing, айі Cr, 


m A » yoted 
by Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit., p. Fm Myths’, E. В. Rept.. xiii, pp. 361-3- О? 
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PLATE 21. Tiger; silver plaque. Chinese (Han 
dynasty, 206 B.C.—A.C. 220) 


P | 3panish: 17 entury. This and the 

PLATE оо. Painting of a dog. Spanish: 17th century. This ae m 

Plate above illustrate the extremes of geometricized and naturalistic 
= Е S а и: c > E | ты 

att, between which come the stylized types illustrated in plates 3 and 4 
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num 25. A celestial flute-player, carved in yellow sandstone. From a 
ain temple on the Satrunjaya Hill, near Palitana, Bombay Presidency. 
Solanki (Chalukya dynasty); 11th century 
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PLATE 30. Iconoclasts breaking the images. Psalter painted in 
popular style at Constantinople. Dated 1066 
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PraTE 31. Christ in Glory. From the Eadwine Psalter, executed at 
Canterbury in the 12th century. Illustrating the diffusion of a popular 


stvle under cover of the monastic system 
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TYPES OF SAVAGE ART 


properties with which things and beings are imbued form an 
integral part of the idea to the primitive, who views it as a 
synthetic whole. It is at a later stage of social evolution that what 
we call a natural phenomenon tends to become the sole content 
of perception to the exclusion of other elements, which then 
assume the aspect of beliefs, and finally appear superstitious. But 
as long as tliis “dissociation” does not take place, perception 
remains an undifferentiated мћоје. “ 

It seems possible to agree, therefore, that the primitive does not 
differentiate his esthetic activity as such. It is simply part of his 
life-activity—a complex activity involving all his faculties in a 
world of mystic perception which is a single unity. But the inclu- 
sion of the esthetic faculty in an undifferentiated life-process does 
not destroy its identity, nor its variability in individuals. To 
suggest that the æsthetic impulse does not exist for the primitive 
because he can by no means be aware of it, is to confuse the fact of 
consciousness with the fact of existence. All this evidence from the 
primitive stage of human culture goes to show that the esthetic 
impulse is one of the ‘irreducible components of the human mind’, 
and our problem is to determine the conditions and consequences 
of its functioning. It is to be understood, however, that I am 
leaving on one side the possibility that the so-called esthetic 
impulse may be closely associated or even identical with other 
equally obscure impulses. For example, from a psycho-analytical 
point of view, the interpretations which the Australian natives 
make of the designs on their churungas are so many secondary 

evasive rationalizations, of motives 


explanations, that is to say, € r 
nscious and connected with the sexual 


which are actually unco 

obsessions of the individual. Dr. Róheim has analysed the designs 

from this point of view, and his arguments seem to me to be quite 

convincing.” But in this respect primitive art differs in no way from 
his aspect of it will be dealt with 


art in general, and therefore this 2 à 
discuss the possible relations between art and 


when we come to 


the unconscious. Ио 
The observations of anthropologists, in so far as they touch the 


1 Op. cits, р. 44 | 
* Australian Totemism. By Géza Réheim. (London, 1925). Cf. also O. Rank: 


Das Trauma der Geburt (1924). 
R.A.S. 
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ART AND MYSTICISM 
phenomena of art, are generally made from the point of view of a 
perceiving spectator. We must now consider the same elements 
from the point of view of the creative agent. And for this purpose 
we shall find the anthropologists of very little use. We have to 
make our own deductions from the evidence they unconsciously 
provide. 


THE NATIVE ARTIST 


The churungas І have mentioned are admittedly not very Hel 
pressive works of art, and though much finer abstract rion 
could be found, they never attain the zsthetic significance of t А 
more naturalistic types of primitive art. We have to wait unti 
modern times before art of any great westhetic significance becomes 
consciously abstract. But that is another story. What, then, a the 
nature of the esthetic activity in the individual in this first, primi- 
tive type of abstraction? 

The native is moved by some compulsive force at three stages: 

(a) tomakea design of some sort; я 

(5) to make an abstract rather than a naturalistic design; 
(c) to make particular forms in a particular way. 
Let us consider these three processes in turn. . 

Obviously the compulsion to act, to make an object which is not 
in the strict sense a utilitarian object, is due to feelings which the 
individual shares with the rest of the community—to the pre 
vailing mysticism. Such mysticism is an integral part of Es 
native's Weltanschauung, and the Weltanschauung as such is shared by 
all his fellows. When he makes a chufunga or a nurtunja (sacred pole) 1 
the individual native is merely participating in the traditiona 


H . + а = 1 о 
ritual of his tribe, The impulse to make a design is, in that case; ! 
the broad sense religious. 


But we cannot sa 
—that the native only makes a desi 


motive. Spencer and Gillen, in their famous work on The Natwe 
Tribes of Central Australia, 


*When asked the meani 


hat they are only play work, and pem 
lar drawings, only drawn оп some сег 
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THE NATIVE ARTIST 
monial object or in a particular spot, have a very definite meaning. 
... The same native will tell you that a special drawing in one 
spot has no meaning, and yet he will tell you exactly what it is 
supposed to signify when drawn in a different spot. The latter, it 
may be remarked, is always on what we may call sacred ground, 
near to which the women may not come." 

We can only conclude, therefore, that the design may or may 
not be the result of a religious impulse; in other words, that the 
impulse to make a design may be purely autonomous—the con- 
clusion we came to in the case of prehistoric man. It is what is read 
into the design, rather than the act of making it, that is religious. 

Why then, to come to the second stage, does the design take on 
an abstract form? 

Lévy-Bruhl is inclined to assume that the form of the design is 
quite arbitrary, and that it only acquires significance from the 
mystic force which inheres in it, but which it in no sense represents. 
How else explain the fact, related by Spencer and Gillen in 
Australia, by Von den Steinen in Brazil, by Parkinson in the 
South Seas, that a design can mean one thing in one place, and 
something quite different in another place? In short, there is no 
coherent system of symbolism involved. The design is a design— 
art for art’s sake—and only acquires its extra-zsthetic or ideo- 
logical significance from its environment—its position in time and 


place.? 

Dr. C. G. Seligmann, 
JVew Guinea (Cambridge, 1910 
(p. 34): ‘The Papuo-Melanes 

1 Spencer and Gillen: The Native’ Tribes of Central Australia, 


by Lévy-Bruhl, ор. cit., р. 116. : Ж 
? "The explanations of the decorations have been given me by the Baining 
point therefore, since those who 


themselves; there can be no doubt on this poi 3 с 
execute them associate а definite idea with their drawings, although in every 


case we are unable to see the connection, for the design does not in any way 
resemble the object in question. We see how incorrect it is to interpret the orna- 
mental decorations of a primitive people according to their resemblance to 
any object known to us. The Baining see in these conventional designs a shell, 

etc. The idea is so firmly fixed in their minds that one can 
sce the stupefied wonder on their faces when they are asked the meaning of 
these designs: they cannot conceive that anybody should fail to recognize at 
once the meaning of the decorations.” R. Parkinson: Dreissig Jahre in der 


Südsee, p. 627. 


in his work on The Melanesians of British 
), gives evidence to the same effect 
ians feel no imperious necessity to 
p. 617. Quoted 
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attach a meaning to any of the forms they carve on wood or = 
patterns they tattoo on their bodies, the verses of their songs he 
figures of their dances. If the reason for a particular а 
tattoo pattern or dance figure be asked, the answer “our pa 
did so before us" is usually given as a sufficient and final exp 
"n Seligmani; indeed, goes further than most antenna” 
asserting that ‘No better example of the acceptance of a ics ~ 
beauty as such, and the purposeful ignoring of any non-2s сүй 
value, could be adduced, and facts such as this certainly 
support the belief that the Papusian delight in art is oe 
autotelic. This idea is further strengthened when it is note ae 
many objects are covered with carving, with scratched or wein 
lines, or have patterns burnt on them, the great majority of whi 4 
must, on the evidence of careful and repeated enquiry, be declare 
to be devoid of all magic or other non-esthetic purpose.” 

If no coherent symbolism is involved, it would seem to a 
logically that the native, in making an abstract design, is no 


, . he 
governed, in the actual process of making, by any forces external to t 


purely esthetic impulses transmitted by the tools he uses, by ut 
material he works on, and by the sensibility he has of such abstra 
qualities as rhythm, balance, precision, etc. -— 
So much established, or admitted, in the case of рин 
abstract designs, we have next to ask ourselves whether the — 
conclusion holds good of the other two categories of primitive art s 
Seometricized and vitalized representations of natural phenomena. 


CONVENTIONAL ART 


If we take the Paintings of Australia or New Guinea which 
represent human beings and animals in a more or less summary 
fashion, without any naturalistic actuality, we can say: 

First, that they haye 4 commonly accepted significance" 


. ing» 
Human beings are always meant to be human beings 
animals are meant to be animals; 


Dee "€ me 
Secondly, that the Significance of the drawings is the sa : 
for the whole community—there are no private references- 
1 Ор. cit., P. 35. 
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CONVENTIONAL ART : 
Thirdly, that the representations are used in certain cere- 
monies—as, for example, when they are renewed before the 
rainy season to ensure fertility. 
The drawings are, therefore, symbolic. They stand as shorthand 
representations of general ideas, and are understood as such by the 
people in general. But as Lévy-Bruhl rightly insists, they are not 
necessarily on that account intellectual or cognitive phenomena. 
The image of the animal, that is to say, is not a detached counter; 
it always carries with it the emotions and associations evoked by 
the presence of the animal itself. 

If, then, we turn our attention to the individual artist drawing 
under these conditions, we can easily imagine that he is working 
under a compulsive force altogether different from the detached 
ude of the civilized painter. A civilized artist in 
ubt, have a certain intuitive under- 
and the vitality of his drawing will 


perhaps depend on the degree of this understanding as well as on 
his ability to translate such an understanding into plastic form. 
How otherwise explain the difference between a Pisanello or a 
Gaudier-Brzeska and a Paul Potter or a Landseer ? Anthro- 
pologists do not stress these individualistic factors, though they 
generally tacitly assume them. Professor Lowie devotes a whole 
chapter to the subject of ‘Individual Variability’,* but strangely 
omits any consideration of artistic powers. He does, however, 
notice the marked difference in the narrative skill of natives, and 
observes that ‘what is so conspicuously true of the literary sphere 
holds in equal measure for the intellectual as a whole’—in which 
ambiguous term, we may perhaps assume, are included variations 
in esthetic sensibility and artistic capability. | | 

But that is broaching the Jarger question which can only be dis- 
cussed adequately at a later stage of our enquiry. What I wish to 
emphasize now is that this special intuition, sympathy, under- 
standing—call it what you will—when present in the native gives 
birth to the first type of primitive art: vitalistic representation. The 
second type we have described as geometricized or summary; it 
has no sympathetic relation with any external form of life. Since 
it is summary it is satisfied with a minimum of essentials—two dots 
1 Primitive Religion, Chap. XL 
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ART AND MYSTICISM 
and a stroke inside a circle will suffice to represent a human € 
There is probably a distinction between mere summariness, w де 
indicates a feeble esthetic impulse, and geometricization a 
speaking, which far from being summary is often very ees s ~ 
complication rather than a simplification of the natura a al 
ance. In the second case we have a choice between regar ing n 
wilful complication of the design as mere horror тақай ed is 
expression of a more profound flight from reality. м нр 
materialists we shall be satisfied with the former Ey mini ке! 
explanation which I personally cannot accept as adequate fo. 
ometricized art. | 

pre anthropologist, Herbert Kühn, has drawn attention 
to this contrast in a passage which I would like to quote: v 

"The most prominent feature of the art of the Bushman 15 4 
naturalistic and sensory character of its informing spirit. emer 
ism is of course merely a relative term. If the art of the Bushman of 
placed alongside that of the African negro, excluding the art à 
Benin and Yoruba, Bushman art will then be seen to be muc 
closer to the natural model; it is more strictly realistic and truer 2 
nature. The feeling for reality in this art is quite other than that 
the art of the negro. 

‘The Bushman, more closely related to nature, 
Strongly the plastic character of th 
movement. To him the obj 
meaning, as it is to the a 
man's view of life i 
relationship to this 
knows nothin, 


experiences sep 
€ object; its form, colour е 
ect is reality, not symbolism or жа 
nimistically-inclined Negro. The Bus Е 
s magical and his art standr in the oe 
type of experience. The magical view о d 
£ of the significant relationship between meaning е? ve 
being; in magical thought there is being only in actual, ui pn 
reality, Thus also the art of this phase recognizes only the real : ыр 
the copy of the real. It has no idols, no portraits of the gods; t 
which is depicted is the reality of everyday experience. 


i : А А ing: men 
‘Animal Tunning, grazing, lying, falling; = 
as animals. Fabulous creatures, = 
which appears to belong to the tr 


Ч NEN : : tural- 
magic and animism, still retain na 
istic forms." 


„19+ 
У Bushman Art, by Hugo Obermaier and Herbert Kühn. (Oxford, 1930); P 9 
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In the end it comes to this: that if symbolism is the only require- 
ment, thére is, at any rate in the primitive stage of civilization, no 
effective criticism of the form the symbol takes. Symbolism, far 
from encouraging a higher zsthetic standard, is entirely indif- 
ferent; and being satisfied with the most summary representation 
of the object, image or idea, tends actually to discourage any 
elaboration iù the interests of purely esthetic qualities.! 

If, however, mot a mere symbol, but an operative agent is 
required, as in magic, then there is a compulsion to make the work 
ofart as vital as possible. It need not be an exact representation of 
the object, for the native has sufficient sense to see that vitality is a 
quality inherent in the life and action of the object—a dynamic 
force within the object rather than the outer static form. A running 
antelope is obviously different in form from a standing antelope: 
form varies with immediate function. An effective representation 
will aim at seizing the functional activity rather than the static 
being. Under such an impulse, which is supplied naturally by a 
belief in sympathetic magic, a highly vitalistic type of representa- 


tional art will develop. 


SCYTHIAN ART 


I am far from implying that such art will develop only when 
aided by magical beliefs. We have only to glance-at another бре 
of society, differing in many respects from the тамады ап 
bushman types, to find a similar art divorced, so far as 2: pe 
ledge goes, from any analogous beliefs or practices. I refer ie е 
so-called ‘animal style’ of the Scythians. The Scythians were 
nomadic hordes which dominated Southern Russia between the 
eighth and the third centuries в.с. In the first period, Lope and 
including the sixth century, the art of these peoples $ op a 
definite similarity to the art of the Bushman. It is confined : mos 
entirely to the representation of animals, and it represents E wo 
a very vitalistic manner, concentrating on their most ур а 
features and characteristic movements. It differs from bus man 
and paleolithic art in its tendency towards decorative stylization 
— the horns of the deer, for example, are elaborated into an almost 

1 Cf. the discussion of this question in Lowie, 
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ART AND MYSTICISM " 
abstract ornament—a tendency which grows more trien ре 
the further development and ultimate decadence of this pbi es p 
over, the art of the Scythians is exercised exclusively eda e 
use or ornament—harness-trappings, tent-poles, buc ка a 
and is devoid of any suggestion of Magic or mysticism. apne 
until the end of the sixth century that the art hie nd 7 
sense an expression of ideas, and from that moment its vi 
lost. 
| We may therefore conclude that the Vitality of the —€— 
a close relationship between man and the animal worl ps a 
sense, perhaps, a participation of man and animal beet нед и 
world of spiritual forces, and to that extent a mystical ship of 
more essentially this relationship was physical: the ме the 
hunter and hunted—a tense nervous dependence in ee сна, 
acquired a visual and imaginative conception of the а и ы e 
and by which he was impelled to a plastic expression—the 


ея # : d his 
need of an esthetic objectification of the visions which haunte 
imagination. 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF NEGRO ART 

I shall make no attem 
mystical art of the negr 
this field has declined t 
can hardly distinguish 
and of ritual expressed 
seem more or less monst 
no need for scientific di 
modern and limited æst 
objects possess the esse 
Gobineau pointed out, 
faculty, with 
that he was 


Pt to classify the types of animist art, os 
oes; it is a task which even the exper : 
о undertake.! The ordinary European PA 
between the varieties of belief, of csar 
in these masks and idols; *o him px 
rous. But though for our purposes гы: by 
scrimination, we must not be nage te 
hetic prejudices. For all their crudity, ас 
ntial elements of great art. The negro, 


r be the 
ffective causes of art, they may 15655 
saving the artist from that self-conscio 


! Georges Hardy: L’art nègre. (Paris, 1927). Cf. p. 115. 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF NEGRO ART 

= introspective analysis which, as we shall see, spell the death of 
art. 

| It may be objected that the sense in which I have taken mystic- 
ism is too elementary, even too derogatory, for such a high- 
sounding and, in the later stages of civilization, such a really pro- 
found spiritual state. But our subject is art and society, and Гат 
only concerned with mysticism as a social phenomenon—as an 
organized or at àny rate organic system. The higher and finer 
types of mysticism are extremely individualistic, and so transcen- 
dental that they may have no connection whatsoever with the 
objectivity of the plastic arts. My tendency all the time, а tendency 


derived from the historical facts, is to see two directions in human sensibility, 
tion of the word and the idea, the other to the visual 


one leading to the abstrac 
plasticity of the material art-form; and the more these tendencies diverge and 


keep distinct, the purer and more coherent each is of its kind. 


SUMMARY 

its primitive phase. Such art 
loped art of civilized man, for 
become a necessity. But here 
d in its essentials art has little 
t is an exercise or activity 


We have been surveying art in 
cannot be compared with the deve 
whom the life of the intelligence has 
we are concerned with essentials, an 


or nothing to do with the intelligence. I 

of the senses, elemental as the primary emotions of love, hate and 

fear. It is not the possession of any particular race or races; but is 
in its creative aspect 


diffused generally over the whole world. But i е 
—that, is to say, it is confined to special 


it is a limited activity 1 і 
individuals who through special faculties of sensation or special 
skill in expression, can appeal to the mute emotions of their fellow 
men. The primitive artist is the individual who can best interpret 
or present the mystical world; the community accepts his lead and 
appreciates his skill. Art is closely related to skill, not only because 
some forms of art arise out of technical processes, but also because 

al skill for their 


all kinds of zsthetic conception require technical : 
presentation. But artis more than skill because skill is purely func- 


tional, whereas art is essentially disinterested. Art without function 
is always in danger of developing self-consciousness; nevertheless, 
art begins where function ends. Where functional forms are equal 
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ART AND MYSTICISM | 
in operative efficiency, there is still room for the esthetic sensi- 
bility to make a choice—to say that this spear-head is more 
beautiful than that, this axe more beautiful than that, and, to 
come to our own time, this aeroplane or motor car more beautiful 
than that. 

In all æsthetic problems we are finally driven to the psycho- 
logical solution. In particular we need the distinction between 
social psychology and individual psychology, the former to help 
us to explain the collective values of art, the latter to help us to 
explain the plastic sensibility of the artist. „= 

Let me formulate the conclusions we have reached in our 
examination of art in primitive types of society. We have dis- 
tinguished three general aspects of art in its relation to society. 

I. Art which is communal because it arises in the course of the | 
technical processes involved in the manufacture of necessary 
utilitarian objects. Social customs demand the object; modes of 
manufacture and qualities of material determine the form and to 
some extent the decoration; functional and psychological needs 
select the forms and organize the ornament. 


Such art is hedonistic, a matter of purely sensational pleasure, and 
essentially of an abstract ( geometric) nature. 

IL. Art which is communal because it gives expression 19 
mystical ideas of a generally accepted nature, or is used in the 
service of the rites associated with such ideas. Again we can say 
that social customs demand the object; and its form is still 
governed by the nature of the tools and materials used; but the 
selective principle is no longer purely sensational, but ideological. 


_ Such art is purposive (pedagogic, ritualistic, experimental) and esse” 
tially of a symbolic nature, 


communal. 
Such art is expressive 


қ : e- 
А (emotive) and essentially of an organic (rep" 
sentational) nature, 


These three aspects of art, which we can already discern at the 
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SUMMARY 
primitive stage of man’s development, remain the general types 
throughout the history of human society. Man emerges from the 
chaotic darkness of prehistory; his consciousness evolves out of fear 
and loneliness and desire; he forms tribes and societies and adopts 
various modes of economic production, and in the process his soul 
is swept by those alternations of superstition and joy, of love and 
hate, of intelléctual confidence and humble faith, which transform 
his life, making and unmaking dynasties and nations and civiliza- 
tions. But throughout all this welter of forces and contradiction of 
aims the esthetic impulse, like the sexual impulse, is essentially 
constant. It has these different aspects—hedonistic, purposive and 
e—and sometimes one and sometimes another will domi- 
nate a whole epoch. But all these aspects relate to one reality. For 
the essential nature of art is not given toit bya civilization or a re- 
ligion, but is an indefeasible faculty of man himself—a certain dis- 
position of sensation and intuition which impels him to shape 
things into forms or symbols which are zsthetic to the degree that 
they take on harmonious proportion and rhythm. In subsequent 
chapters I shall offer some explanation of the nature of this 
impulse, but meanwhile I must ask the reader to accept the fact 


ofits existence. 


1 ‘But the difficulty’, as Marx expressed it, 
Greek art and epos are bound up with certain 


rather lies in understanding why they still constitut тү 
enjoyment and in certain respects prevail as the standard an 


attainment.’ Critique of Political Economy: Introduction. 


expressiv 


*is not in grasping the idea that 
forms of social development. It 
e with us a source of asthetic 
odel beyond 


, 
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Chapter Three 
ART AND RELIGION 


ee ates иван 
и леве um ion is 
What is demanded for artistic interest as also for artistic creation 15 


cn : i i i is not 
speaking in general terms, a vital energy, in which the universal is 


П à A c ; and 
present as law and maxim, but is operative in union with the soul 
emotions, 


Hecet, Aesthetik 


ee Om НӨ 


In passing from prehistoric and uncivilized types of society to 
types we should normally regard as civilized, our problem 
becomes immensely more complicated. But for many centuries it 
may still be treated as mainly a problem of the relation hee 
art and religion. The whole of the spiritual and emotional life o 
the community is organized under the egis of the prevailing 
religious hierarchy, and though there is a vast amount of esthetic 
expression embodied in utilitarian forms of art, such forms are not 
very significant for our enquiry. I shall not ignore them, for they 
often provide a touchstone for the prevailing esthetic sensibility 


of a period. But the main flow of esthetic energy is poured ime 
religious channels, 


t . i f 
At the same time, it must be made clear that from the point © 
view of this book, re 


у ligion is merely one among several aspects үа 
Society, and that it should not occupy our attention to the ха” 
sion of the other aspects. That must be my excuse for dealing ien 
art and religion rather than with art and religions. Religions ше 
many varieties, and at the extremes may seem to have little ә 
common. Nevertheless, excluding primitive religion which has a 
ready been dealt with, I Propose to divide them into four gent, 
types, which types will, I think, enable us to deal adequately М! 
those social aspects of religion that find expression in art. 


RELIGION AND CIVILIZATION 
But first 


"m iffers 
fi h let us sce how the religion of civilized societies ө 
rom the religion of primitive societies, There is, of course 
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RELIGION AND CIVILIZATION 
absolute or historic break of continuity; religion has evolved 
gradually; like all human institutions. But when the interval is 
long enough, we become aware of the fact that differences of degree 
have at some point or other become differences of kind. Such a 
difference in kind is to be observed the moment the human mind, 
in its perception of reality, begins to distinguish between a natural 
and a super-ratural order of existence. We have seen how, accord- 
ing to Lévy-Bruhl, in primitive man ‘the mystic properties with 
which things and beings are imbued form an integral part of the 
idea. . . The primitive regards the thing and its properties as a 
synthetic whole. ‘Jt is at a later stage of social evolution that what 
we call a natural phenomenon tends to become the sole content 
of perception to the exclusion of other elements, which then assume 
the aspect of beliefs, and finally appear superstitious." But in the 
n with which we are now concerned ‘the 
superstitious man, and frequently also the religious man, among 
us, believes in a twofold order of reality, the one visible, palpable, 
and subordinate to the essential laws of motion; the other invisible, 
intangible, “spiritual”, forming a mystic sphere which encom- 


passes the first’. 
Later in the wor 
identifies this development wit 
hence his general characterization 
logical). The distinction is so important for our pu 


must quote his exact words: 


k from which I have quoted, Lévy-Bruhl 
h conscious or logical thought (and 
of primitive mentality as pre- 
rpose that I 


4... Collectiye representatio a rule form part of a mystical 
complex in which the emotional and passionate element scarcely 
allows thought, as thought, t obtain any mastery. To primitive 
mentality the bare fact, the actual object, hardly exists. Nothing 
presents itself to it that is not wrapped about with the elements of 
mystery: every object it perceives, whether ordinary iw: e 
it more or less, and moves itin a way which is itself pre estine y 

are strictly individual 


tradition. For except for the emotions which : 
and dependent upon the immediate reaction of the organism, 
there is nothing more socialized among primitives than their 
emotions. Thus the nature which is perceived, felt, and lived by 


the members of an undeveloped community, is necessarily pre- 
1 Op. cit., P- 44° з Op. cit., р. 68. 


ns as 
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determined and unvarying to a certain extent, as a xi 
organized institutions of the group remain per с 2 the 
mystical and prelogical mentality „will evolve ee eld 
primitive syntheses, the preconnections of collective fee vendit 
tions, are gradually dissolved and decomposed; in ot ә үе hon 
when experience and logical claims win their way me, "thong е, 
of participation. Then, іп submitting to these claims, loeis и 
properly so-called, will begin to be differentiated, In 1124 will 
and free. Intellectual operations of a slightly complex ht will 
become possible, and the logical process to which eee aul 
gradually attain, is both the necessary condition of its li 
the indispensable instrument ofits progress.’! — 

As I have already admitted, Lévy-Bruhl’s theories a ке іні 
with a good deal of criticism, especially from ee qe unm nd 
this particular hypothesis belongs to a wider biological sphe al i at 
has an a priori probability which cannot be denied. After 5% 
some stage in human evolution perception did begin, so to 5 Е 
to turn in on itself and thus to distinguish between the ger wis 
perception and the Objects external to this process. And E ls ed 
the beginning of that "though? which is common to all = epe 
Peoples, and the justification of their claim to be praec 
civilized, Nothing is more typical of that thought than the - беле 
of reality into ап order of natural events which takes place ы ch 
the eyes, which happens, and an order of spiritual events € 
takes place out of human sight or perception, but which b “a 
tion of why and how life ynfolds in а 
њи ЧИ into this new epoch of cane 
efied and made sublime by excep Кенен 
individuals; but for the vast majority of men, who now ae 
» religion is an explanation, even а er " 

Cture of the universe and of the desti 
man. 


ART AS INTERMEDIARY 


iq if 
се be seen how radically this gen 
USnéss alters the significance of art. In the 
1 Ор. cit., p. 109. 
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ART AS INTERMEDIARY 

аи бе жөр 

r e the purpose of a work of 
art just as well as a sculptured one; the image of an animal was as 
real as the animal itself; the same design could represent totally 
different things. But now, caught up in the process of logical 
thought, the work of art becomes an intermediary between the 
world of natural phenomena and the world of spiritual presences. 
It becomes eitherea symbol to express а mental or emotional state, 
or a representation or imitation ofa natural object. In either case it 
itis a vehicle which conveys information, a means of communica- 
tion. In some countries the picture still survives as the only mode 
of written communication; Chinese script, for example, still uses 
in its radicals an element which is a representation of the visual 


image, the pictogram. 

Once the notion of two orders of existence, one visible and one 
invisible, is established, obviously any attempt to render the 
invisible visible will be of the greatest interest and importance. 
Indeed, it will be such a dangerous and speculative privilege that 
its exercise will have to be controlled by those responsible for the 
cohesion of the social unit. And since that cohesion always depends 
on spiritual factors (for even the completely rationalistic economic 
unity of a modern society like the U.S.S.R. could not survive 
without the ideology of communism) the tendency to control art 
in the interests of the prevailing religious system will be inevitable. 
Our problem is precisely to determine what effect such control has 
on art regarded as an autonomous activity. We assume the exis- 
tence of the esthetic impulse (there is sufficient evidence for the 
assumption); we ask how that impulse 


has fared under the 
dominion of religion. 


CIVILIZED RELIGION 
hose four types of civilized religion to 


тей. David Hume made a broad 
nthusiasm (or fanaticism). 


TYPES OF 


We must first distinguish t 


which I have already refe: 


distinction between superstition and enthusiasm 
Hume’s distinction is perhaps not very scientific. ‘Weakness, fear, 


melancholy, together with ignorance are’, he says, ‘the true 
sources of superstition. ...Норе, pride, presumption, a warm 
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imagination, together with ignorance, are the siye аби 
enthusiasm.’ Hume takes а wholly Ее TA Sus die 
view; he judges religions by their externals. и о Дини ней 
tinction, which leads surely enough to =~ list ae а 
superstition and fanaticism, is psychological; ua а a рш 
between extravert and introvert attitudes, betwee and all the 
energy directed outwards to rites and pec pagar Poe eta 
objective symbols of an invisible world, and & sp and:s direct 
directed inwards to meditation and self-examination Now een 
personal communion with this same invisible world. пн 
such a distinction is primarily valid within the i ее i Бе 
psychology, the predominance of one or other type спир i 
determined by climatic or racial factors and the ect. We 
effect becomes valid for religions in their collective m forall 
might say that these two psychological tendencies a плин 
the varieties of religion known to the civilized world, bu ological 
be a generalization without much value. For these P нетеібие; 
tendencies are universal, and it would seem to follow, so 
that in every country and at all times we should find oe 
introvert, ritualistic and meditative types of religion. A par- 
Such a state of affairs has come about in the modern s MA the 
ticularly in countries like our own where tolerance has | sed e 
rule for some centuries, throughout the greater part of his 


e tagon- 
find religions clearly differentiated into distinct and even antag! 
istic groups, Actually 


factor—the gradual 
variations in the ra 


‘Religion, so far 
history, exhibits б 
ritual, emotion, b 


$ ritual: there 


cnt ап 
a system, internally coher 
coherent with other beliefs, 


pout 
‘But all these four factors are not of equal influence throug 
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TYPES OF CIVILIZED RELIGION 
all historical epochs. The religious idea emerged gradually into 
human life, at first barely disengaged from other human interests. 
The order of the emergence of these factors was in the inverse 
order of the depth of their religious importance: first ritual, then 
emotion, then belief, then rationalization.’ 

We shall find, I think, that these four factors correspond fairly 
well with types of religious art. The art of primitive man, un- 
differentiated from the whole of his emotive and practical life, 
was already ritualistic. It was ceremonial, communal, and from the 
individual point of view, unreflective. And so, as far as we can 
judge, was the art of the earliest civilized epochs, in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and China. Already in neolithic art, those objects 
which are no longer strictly utilitarian, but primarily esthetic, are 
known or assumed, by archeologists, to be ceremonial—objects 
used in ritual. The same is true of the earliest art of the East— 
the bronzes and jades of the Han and pre-Han periods. 

Ritual generates emotion. Man discovered that what he had 
done as a necessity of his propitiatory existence, could be repeated 
with pleasure without any urgent necessity; that the hunting rites, 
the fertility rites, the rain rites, served as exercises worth doing for 
their own sake, and without any immediate objective. The activity 
in itself gave birth to pleasant emotions. To quote Professor 
Whitehead again: ‘In this way emotion waits upon ritual; and 
then ritual is repeated and elaborated for the sake of its attendant 
emotions. Mankind became artists in ritual. It was a tremendous 
discovery—how to excite emotions for their own sake, apart from 
some imperious biological necessity. But emotions sensitize the 
organism. Thus the unintended effect was produced of сопан 
the human organism in а variety of ways diverse from what would 


duced by the necessary work of life. m 
ucc ro ex upon its adventures of curiosity and of 


feeling. 


From our present point of view, we might say that mankind was 


started upon the production of art as an independent activity. 
Though the arts—not only painting sculpture, architecture and 
the rest of the plastic arts, but also drama, poetry and dancing— 

a necessary connection with religion, they were 


might still have | 
" A. N. Whitehead: Religion in the Making (Cambridge, 1926), рр. 18-9. 
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ART AND RELIGION 3 
now autonomous activities, conscious of their own zsthetic 
standards and developing according to their own traditions. 

Religion, too, was conscious of the separation, and began to 
organize itself conceptually, independently of ceremony and 
ceremonial objects. This is the stage of belief—of the elaboration 
of myths. Still following Whitehead’s account, we can say th al 
‘religion, in this stage of belief, marks a new formative agent 10 
the ascent of man. For just as ritual encouraged emotion beyond the 
mere response to practical necessities, so religion in this fur ther 
stage begets thoughts divorced from the mere battling with the 
pressure of circumstances. And once the stage of thought 5 
reached, then begins the slow process of reflection, compariso™ 
co-ordination, ending in complete rationalism’. 

Now these four Stages in the evolution of religion—ritual, 
emotion, belief, rationalization—imply if not an increasing di” 
tance between art and religion, at least an increasing critic? 
attitude on the part of religion towards art. Ritual involves аг 
needs art for the creation of its ritualistic objects. Religiou* 
emotion, too, will inevitably tend to objectify itself in plastic or 
= E nie religion are interdependent. But when we reach a 
it a the formulation of belief, art may or may not be necessa 5 
he Pu ede ve useful for the elaboration of кие 
gufpales--es à Otes of belief, and pre-eminently for instruet ee 
rationalizing ind nri la nguage for : ће illiterate: Би! e than 
anything else ee ites re £s when religion becomes => vidual 
meditation, then it ir of philosophical concepts and of indi ligion 

А еге is bound to grow up a feeling that relig" 
such materialisticrepresentations as works of m 
come to be regarded as definite 
pirit. at 
Y of the life of the spirit, then I =. 
remains for us, on the side Hegel, and conclude that ‘art is, 


TYPES OF CIVILIZED RELIGION 
ance with them so that universal forms, laws, duties, rights, and 
maxims hold valid as the determining basis of our life and the 
force within of main importance. What is demanded for artistic 
interest as well as for artistic creation is, speaking in general terms, 
a vital energy in which the universal is not present as law and 
maxim, but is operative in union with the soul and emotions, just 
as also, in tke imagination, what is universal and rational is 
enclosed only as»brought into unity with a concrete sensuous 


—а passage which shows how rightly Hegel, 


phenomenon," 
almost alone among modern philosophers, understood the nature 


of art; and shows, too, how necessary it will be to affirm the 
autonomy of esthetic values if we are to avoid his pessimistic 
conclusions. 
Far, therefore, from accepting the common assumption that art 
„is the handmaid of religion, and even dependent on religion for its 
very existence, we must be prepared to find that religion, in its 
later historical manifestations, is definitely opposed to art—a con- 
clusion for which certain aspects of primitive art prepared us.? 


It would be a mistake, however, to regard the process of 


rationalization as in any Sense uniform. There are as many 
rationalizations as there are religions, but actually they conform 
to three main types, each having extremely different reactions in 
the sphere of art. Each of these three rationalizations is in effect a 
different conception of the order of the universe, that is to say, of 


the idea of God. 


RATIONALIZATION OF RELIGION 

Eastern ‘Asiatic type which gave rise to the 
fessor Whitehead I have called 
Buddhism is based on a 
plications of rationalism. 


There is first the 
religion of Buddha. Following’ Pro 
this development *rationalistic , but 
faculty very distinct from the usual im 

1 The Philosophy of Fine Art. Trans. by F. P. B. Osmaston. (London, 1920.) 


Vol. I, pp. 12-13. т (Oxford, 1928), р. 22: "Though it i 
СЕ PP “Coulton: irt and the Reformation ( xford, 1928), p. 22: "Though it is 
true that Art and Religion, from A-D- 1000 to 1600 and later, went through a 
very similar evolution, yet it was not entirely the course of Religion which 
dominated that of Art; we have no real excuse for talking of Religion as the bed 
through which 1 flowed. Each evolved in accordance with 
wider social influences. + + + 
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Far from relying on the intellect, with its dependence on TE E 
senses, Buddhism deliberately rejects this mode of knewledge x 
favour of an intuitive or instinctive apprehension; to some c 
that is to say, it retains the primitive mode of apprehension. e 
same fear of the world, the same need for liberation lives in ^ : 
(Oriental man), just as it did in man of the first phase of t i 
t with this difference, that in Oriental man a 

this is not something preliminary which recedes before growing 


Me MS $ le 
intellectual knowledge, as it did in primitive man, but is a stab 
phenomenon, superior to all de 


knowledge, but beyond 121 In t 
world, the world is one order, i 


; а 
Н i manent ап! 
iu God is imn rr 
g human life, is subordinate 


whose existence is th 


YT i E is- 
underivative, and who decreed and ordered the derivative ext 
tence which we ca 


me doctrine of transcendence’.2 . Ж 
the extreme monist concept of God, which w 
usually сай pantheism, Т 


tic type 
and have very diverse efle о 
DW: 


+ е development of art. 
Orringer: Form ; ; 
2 Whitehead: op por ehe (Eng. trans. London, 1927), р. 36. 
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Buddhism, which conceives nature as animated by an immanent 
force, which force is the one order to which the whole universe 
conforms, must inevitably affect the whole basis of art, in so far as 
art is a representation of reality or of the super-reality behind 
natural appearances. The quality which strikes us most in 
Buddhism is resignation; the submission of the individual to this 
all-forming spirit of the universe, this destiny. The artist shares 
that humility, and his only desire is to enter into communion with 
that universal spirit. This desire has all sorts of consequences: it 
leads to a preference for landscape-painting above figure-painting. 

We hold the view,’ writes a modern Chinese painter, ‘that the 
human capacity for calculated action and behaviour has led to all 
kinds of evil conduct. The human body grows corrupt from the 
crooked thoughts it harbours, and so we do not care to paint it’. 
Nature is more sublime, nearer to the universal essence, than 
humanity. But what the artist sees of nature he realizes is only the 
deceptive outward appearance of things. He will therefore not 
Strive to imitate the exact appearance, but rather to express the 
Spirit. This implies a certain abstraction, an expressive stylization 
of infinite sublety and refinement which has only the remotest 
analogies with the similar qualities we have seen in primitive art. 

It is not within my present scheme to trace the influence of a 
religion like Buddhism on the forms of Eastern art; I am only con- 
cerned with the uses to which society puts art, and Buddhism is 
merely one example of the religious use. But there is one curious 
feature of the Buddhist influence on Chinese art which has a 
Beneral bearing on our enquiry. Buddhism was introduced into 
China between the fourth and sixth centuries of our era. But some 
Of the most essential qualities of Chinese art are present long before 


the coming of Buddhism, and if the art continues to express the 
the religion was adapted to a 


new religion, it is only because ligion v te 

Prevailing mode of life. Chinese Buddhism is, in fact, a religion 

differing in many respects from Indian Buddhism, and even has a 

distinct name (Amidism). And as the religions differ, so do their 

manifestations in art, even in the art of literature. A well-known 
1 Chiang Yee: The Chinese Eye (London, 1935); P: 19. 
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French authorit: 


é an 
y on Eastern art, René Grousset, has mors 
interesting comparison between Buddhist poetry in India 
China: 


“We have only to com 
the poetry of the Budd 
Indian poems, on the о 
poetry rich in eve: 
whether in one s 
which makes Ind 


by descending from =i 
1 world of images, seem 


i m u 
ht—for instance, in the € 
f an immanent and potent 


DR ting in a sense of the mystery diffused through things 


and oflatent Cosmic forces,’ it 
1 This fact is of the utmost significance for our: enquiry, for ü 
Implies that beyond art, and beyond religion, there are elemen 
of a more Stable and f 


in th 


€, Sex and Eny; influence of climatic factors on human 
Evolution, by J.D. de nd Environment 


телі: A study of Mineral Deficiency in Human 
arett. London, ipe. of 


. BUDDHISM 

n huie whatever kind of religious thought or artistic 
кт Pe ed into the country, will be adapted and modified 
елына ea to the fundamental spiritual attitude. To prove 
Bates eng кы to rely on the solitary example of Buddhism in 
at cis nee only trace the modifications which Christianity 
pre as $ spread from its Semitic centre. The Greek Church 
Dhek; st, Г е Кошай Church in the West, and the Protestant 
= ба the North—these are not so much one religion pro- 
origi M ^ gospel of Christ, as three religions with a common 
by tli % totally distinct growths, each growth being determined 
т sic motives of climate and habitat. 
ees Rege of religion, therefore, to our enquiry is merely 
The a е -eligion is not an essential to art; nor art to religion. 
dm etic impulse is inherent in man, and the only question is 
У extent a particular religion educates or inhibits that 
impulse. 


SEMITIC RELIGION 

m makes use of art, making art an 
he divinity in things, equally 
1typeofreligion, theSemitic, 


pum as certainly as Buddhis 
ЕЕ of communication with t 
disco nly does thesecond main historica e 
vi untenance art. This attitude is unquestionably bound up 
iba its inveterate personification of the deity. Once you combine 
4. notion of divinity with the notion of individuality, anthropo- 
He complications are bound to ensue. The deity will be man 
Men arge, and it will be difficult not to ascribe to him some of the 
wil epar well as the virtues of mankind. Above all, such a god 

са jealous god, intolerant of rivals and of any form of 


divided loyalty. So not only will it be blasphemous to attempt to 
but the worship or 


A nies: such a god in material shape; 
th erence of any kind of image will be idolatrous. And so we get 
€ phenomenon of a great world religion altogether devoid of a 
Corresponding plastic art. When in the course of time another 
Breat religion branches off from Israel, we find it taking over this 
among many other tenets, and prohibiting the making of images. 
Е is religion is Mohammedanism, and though some sects in 
ersia and India allowed the painting of figures in two dimensions, 
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was universal and effective over the =o 
did not, of course, imply a complete stulti = 
c impulse; in architecture and in the cr be 
n abstract type of art was suitable, this impu Е 
nd flourished exceedingly. Indeed, the = 
С art is precisely this: that the aesthetic impu =) 
dammed up in the humanistic direction, insists nevertheless pes 
outlet, which outlet takes the form of a decorative and n 


8 ја. 
figurative art which cannot be paralleled elsewhere in the ко 
For art, like murder, will out. 


in general the ban 
Islamic world. This 
tion of the zstheti 
generally, where a: 
had free play, a 
interest of Islami 


GREEK RELIGION 
If I now refer briefly to Greek г 
the way will be clear fo 


art. Art and religion 


view of religion: 
this uncritical and un 


`- + Were made at 
religion suffuse fe 


as to the nature of life. 


i i Е of 
sin as an alienation f ‘acta Spiritual relation to € 
means of rest on from the divine Power and repentance as t а 

€storation to Brace, The Pangs of conscience, the fear 
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peers s DE aiid despair of the soul which were the 
ao в о the Puritan, were phenomena unknown to the 
Бена " ee lived and acted undisturbed by scrupulous 
амак ; ги Je function of his religion was rather to quiet the 

ани es ual than to excite it by admonition and reproof.’ 
Dione as itehead has defined religion as ‘what the individual 
iem — бут solitariness’. The Greek did not feel solitary. He 
ладан о e in xhe world. As Worringer has said: ‘With the 
већег кида assical man the absolute dualism of man and the 
a a to exist, and consequently also the absolute 
уонна. ism of religion and art. The divine is stripped of its 
activity, F qm is made worldly, is absorbed into mundane 
a edd Jlassical man, the divine no longer exists as an 
in the ser ;isno longer a transcendental idea but exists for him 
анты, , is embodied in the world’? The process of thought 
а-а ореа ѕо far that the correlate of art is no longer religion, 
біле се or philosophy ог simply humanism; and as such Greek 
properly belongs to a later stage of our enquiry. 


CHRISTIANITY 

which is an extremely difficult 
in origin, it is quite ready, 
date the notion of imma- 


T meque finally to Christianity, \ 
Жы о generalize about. Semitic 
а Р beginning, to accommoda 1 
AsI h nd in some of its phases has leanings towards pantheism. 

ave already suggested, it is modified according to its material 


envi E : 
ironment. But twice in its history its relation 10 art has been a 
fically in the Icono- 


ae factor in its disruption—once speci 
Bie, ontroversy, and then less definitely at the Reformation. 
pe sien the resulting schism had a territorial and even a 
errs C basis, proving once again the incapacity of dogmas to 
: unt natural barriers. 
бе the beginnings of Christianity, t 
dpud about the use of art—the Syria 
dh» B: = is no doubt that at first Roman 
itic tradition and shunned any Ге 


1 The Greek View of Life (London, 17th edn., 
* Form in Gothic, p. 28 


there were two traditions 
nand the Roman. 

Christianity carried on 
presentation of holy 


1932); PP- 65-6. 
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persons. In the second century Clement of Alexandria expresses the 
‘It has been plainly forbidden us to 
practise deceptive art; for the prophet says, “Thou shalt not make 
tis in heaven, or in the earth beneath”. 

was departed from to the extent of 
nd in the first two centuries pictorial 
the fish, the ship, the anchor, the lyre, 
pherd were used. For the rest of their 
stians took over motives from Pagan— 
lenic—art: Cupids with garlands, birds, 
all kinds of purely ornamental motives, 
tacombs. Though the artists who carried 
€ Roman catacombs are reputed to have 


f Christianity (the traditional modes 
€ Apostles) can be proved to have been © 
se are large and difficult questions that do 
5. What is certain is that the Church in Коле 
Policy, and by the fifth century the (еріс 
» and a fortiori of the Apostles and saints, was рег. 
ertain sects, the Nestorians in particular, remaine 


unconvinced, and with th 
А € rise of Mohammedanism 


but a repetition of a evelopme; 
the world’s history—notably hi 
1 “Iconoclasm was iati 
Asiatic bisho у ки ag Di i 
of the Tconaclastic on eh er Main BB. a 


tatic i 
ontroversy (London, togo) etd James Martin, D.D.: А Histo? 
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evolved an official dogmatic conception of art, which would keep 
art esoteric and mainly symbolic; on the other side there evolved 
a vulgar and realistic conception of art, an art for the instruction 
and superstitious enjoyment of the people. But at this particular 
crisis of Christianity it was not a clear-cut issue between the pricst- 
hood and the people; for on one side was the priesthood supported 
by all the might and authority of the Eastern emperors; on the 
other side were the monasteries in close touch with the common 
people. 

"No doubt the iconoclastic controversy was not merely an 
abstract theological issue. Dr. Martin, in the book already referred 
19; says that it is ‘a nice historical riddle’ to define the motives and 
aims of the Emperor Leo, who initiated the reform. ‘That Leo’s 
Motives were partly religious scems indisputable. The Asiatic 
environment in which he lived so long was . - - permeated with 
Iconoclastic ideas. All the traditions of the Christian Emperors 
involved them in theology. The connection of Church and State in 
Constantinople was of such a character that the Emperor was by 
his office a church official. ...At the same time Leo's motive 
cannot have been purely religious. . - - A political and social aim 
15 to be sought also . . . Leo’s political ideal seems to have been 
simply to make use of his religious point of view to support E 
Beneral scheme of purifying and raising the low tone of society. s 
Was not the preliminary plan of Leo but the reactions that a я 
that moulded the form and the theology of Топой ано: ene 
images came into question, as We have seen modern art come Жай 
question, as part of a general change of cultural anarchy р 
Kulturbolschevismus. But it'was anarchy from a party point 
vlew—in this case the imperial party. When it came to the pani 
the Emperors discovered that the images represented not so d 
the decadence of one form of religion, as the strong ere m a 
of a new religion —that popular Christianity which was #08 : 


1 1 
triumph over the whole of the western world. wi 
f the Pisan School, 
the Problem 0 ee E Ho 


"Ch Vi йек ж 
ictor Lasareff: ‘New Light on or distingui 


Burlin ‚ " 
glon Magazine, February, 1936. The а litan Constantinople 
i tan Cons 
OPPosing artistic traditions in the east— the metropoli 


Christian 
tradition imbued with the spirit of Hellenism, and the сиса аа 
tradition which was distinguished by a peculiar expre% ре provinces and 
Connected with the popular sources, principally locat 
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The iconoclastic 
from the Old T 


ofthe true doctri 
following th 


4h ај 
ic Church . . . define hes an 
acy that, just as the figure of the ge well in 
€ venerable and holy images, forth in 
ег fit materials, should be x on the 
nd on the Sacred vessels an and by 
n hangings and in pictures both ir- houses г, Jesus 
it, Sure of our Гога God and Saviour, 
hrist, of о 


ble 
oura 
Ur spotless Lady, the Theotokos, of the hon 
ints, and of aj i 

Tequently t 


more 
aint. Plous people. For by so ges muc 
as hey are seen in artistic representation, bys totypes 
More Teadily are men | Up to the memory of their P ome due 
and to 4 longing абе them; ang to these should be gv i 
Salutation d ho Ourab] 

of faith whi, 


orship 
псе, not indeed the true нч as to 
Pertains only ¢ € divine nature, but to the 
the figure of the recious and life. 


о: 

book 

*-8iving Cross and to the 

igorous о Asiatic ЗОШ —апа 
‘Ope through Pis 


^ second 
Proceeds to show how this 
Need the Whole а 


irteen 
а in the beginning of the thir! 

‘velopment of Italian painting. 
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THE ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY 
the Gospels, and to the other holy objects incense and lights may 
be offered according to ancient pious custom. For the honour 
which is paid to the image passes to that which the image repre- 
Sents, and he who reveres the image reveres in it the subject 
represented. For thus the teaching of our holy Fathers, that is the 
tradition of the Catholic Church . . . is strengthened. . . .” 

But though» this formulation was accepted and a united doc- 
trinal front thus obtained, actually in practice the East and the 
West were to go their own ways. ‘It is probable’, says Dr. Martin, 
‘that throughout the East the actual restoration of pictures was 
Ineffectual.' Syro-Semitic Christianity was henceforth to fight a 
losing battle, but only from the point of view of an orthodox Christ- 
lanity. From its own point of view it was remaining faithful to the 
Profounder traditions of its civilization—traditions based, as Ihave 
Suggested, on cruder and more elemental because material facts. 

The theological results of the controversy do not concern us here. 
In the East the art of the Church, doctrinally forced to run 
counter to native instincts, became formal and stereotyped. And 
So there became established the featureless conventional face of 
the eikons.? At the same time the dualism between religious and 
Profane art which we have already noted was accentuated, and 
henceforth the ‘two types of art developed independently of ae 
Other. Outside the official images, the Eastern Church а 
ап art of paganism, а cult of Hellenic motives, of ien js 
affectations. Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Sophocles, joine E 
blessed company of the saints and apostles; Cupid nh 
hovered about the scenes of the Passion. But side by side "s 
this official art there was the popular art, still supporte | y 
the monasteries, rejecting all commerce with paganism, not 
realistic and superstitious, deriving from the И x» ae 
Syrian monasticism. It still appeals to 15 25 it did to the Бер 
that time, by its freedom, its dramatic force and its er у 

I have said that the iconoclastic controversy was SC 


‚ : tually it was to break 
еа] by the Council of Nicea, еи were involved, 


Out again in the ninth century. No new hieve their objects 
and the iconoclasts failed completely 10 a 
! Martin, ор. cit., pp. 103-4- : . 32-62. 
* Cf. Louie Bechier: L'art byzantin (Paris, 1924); PP А 
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CHRISTIAN ART IN THE NORTH 

ан de merely stylistic or profoundly religious and 
ror i in transplanted into a region of different climatic and 
een es i ueri that movement is completely transformed. It 
im itse. f to the prevailing ethos—that emanation of the soil and 
xd a which is the characteristic spirit of a community. And it is 
a Ch y in the two greatest religious disseminations—Buddhism 

ina and’ Christianity in Europe—that the process can be 


most clearly observed. 
The northern trend of Christianity led to the introversion of 
], ritualistic and hieratic, it 


Christianity. From a religion externa 
ланы Ж. into a religion of individual belief—always 
Witchy sometimes morbid and fanatical. That process is one 
its involves the gradual disuse of objective aids to worship. In 
great triumphant and proselytizing period—say from the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries—every means was valuable for the 
visual | instruction and the awesome enthralment of peoples 
mid from barbarism; and during this time the Church was 
argely governed from the South; its architects and artists 
Were still at school in the East. But slowly the image was giving 
мау to the idea: What is the Gothic cathedral, when once it had 
a conscious of its individuality and its new direction, but the 
Presentation in stone of a vague jnstinct and aspiration, which 
ave can best describe by the abstract concept of transcendentalism? 
It is true that during the whole of the Gothic period this great and 
Pure abstraction was to be hung like a Christmas tree with bright 


Statues and paintings and pictorial windows; but there is a clear 
n, between these two 


division, indeed often a strident opposition, betwee | 
ypes of art—the architecture with its esoteric significance only 
vaguely apprehended by the people, and the minor arts which 
Were also the popular arts, and in practice often the objects ofa 
Superstitious cult. But whether with Professor Whitehead we arc 
to regard it as following a normal historical process of develop- 
ment from ritual through emotion and belief to rationality; or 
Whether we are merely to regard it as conforming to the genius loci, 
the climatically determined temp of northern. man, 
Christianity was destined to divide, and in its northern division 
! The extent to which this development had taken place in the Church before 


t 
he Reformation is well brought out by Coulton, др. ай» Chap. XVI. 
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fo mythology masters and dominates and shapes the forces of nature 

wet nd through the imagination; hence it disappears as soon as man 
ns mastery over the forces of nature. What becomes of the Goddess 


Fame side by side with Printing House Square? 
Karr Marx, Critique of Political Economy 


eee s 


Most historians of the Renaissance, perhaps following Burck- 
hardt’s lead, have seen that decisive change in European culture 
as in some sense a passage from collective values to individualism. 
We have already had reason to question the reality of any col- 
lective notion of art. It is true that in the Middle Ages many phases 
of thought and feeling take on a collective aspect, being controlled 
by the central authority of a universal church. It is equally true 
that under such a dispensation individual values are at a discount, 
and a work of art is valued primarily for what it expresses, and not 
for the manner of expression. But the survival value of the work of 
art—the qualities in it which survive the ideas and aspirations of a 


Particular age to appeal to the asthetic faculties of succeeding 
primarily the creation of 


ages—these are to be regarded as 
individuals endowed with exceptional skill or sensibility. The 
Renaissance, therefore, did not bring about a fundamental change 
in the nature of art; it merely altered the conditions under which 
the artist worked; freeing him from disciplines and inhibitions and 
allowing him a specious freedom of action. I say a specious freedom, 
because in the outcome the artist discovered that he had merely 
exchanged one kind of dependence for another; he might hence- 
forth be free to express himself, but only on condition that the 
‘self? expressed was а marketable commodity—a form of economic 
force, and which has proved no less vile 


servitude which is still in ( 
than the spiritual servitude of the preceding epoch. 
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THE ARTIST AS INDIVIDUAL 
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question we will discuss Presently. Certainly, however, i 
the process was a posi 


à Е came : ing 56" 
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| THE ARTIST AS INDIVIDUAL 

by makirig money, which had hitherto served merely as a medium 
of exchange, become in itself a commodity. That seems the essen- 
tial factor in a complicated historical process in which war and 
technology played important parts. Whatever the details of the 
process of change, the final result is not to be mistaken; just as 
with the decline of the central imperial power the Church had 
gradually assumed a preponderating influence based on wide 
Possessions and the effective control of wealth, so now there grew 
Up men and corporative bodies wealthy in their own rights and as 
а result of their own efforts, and these forces soon found themselves 
in conflict with the Church. Here a republic challenged the 
authority of the Pope, and elsewhere a king dispossessed the 
wealthy monasteries, and those are the events which loom large in 
cur history books. More significant, however, is the change of 
mood and temperament which affected people at large. I am not 
Boing to discuss the ways in which the economic changes brought 
about this change of heart. The actual process consisted, I believe, 
of an infinite series of small deflections and counter-deflections 
Caused first by one force and then by another, the heart taking, as 
à result, the zig-zag course of a vessel tacking against the wind. 
As the historical process developed, it revealed itself as a dis- 
Integration, better still, as à differentiation. Granted that m 

9mogeneity of the Middle Ages is to à great extent am eer о 
distance—of not b eing able to see in the mass the details which a 
closer inspection would reveal—yet nevertheless the fact pm 
that between the end of the classical civilization of Rome and te 
beginning of the Renaissance in Italy, the individual did not uon ; 
to express, or did not succeed in expressing, his.own (erem E 

* expressed, as an artist, his sensibility. But that sensibili у i 
Not used either to reveal a point of view personal to the ay 3 | 
to depict what was personal or idiosyncratic in others. But A =d 
all that changed. The artist declared himself, confessed his 


Чтапісу, and celebrated the humanity of his fellow-men. 


NTING 
the rise of portrait 
had expired in a 


THE RISE OF PORTRAIT РА! 

"s Es riking clue to this development is found in 

Inting. Roman art, especially in its sculpture; 
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high fever of realism—a portraiture of exact and even’ od 
skill. Though this desire for self-record did not entirely аарга 
in the Early Christian and Byzantine periods—there are cer Г 
etched goldleaf medallions, for example, of startling realism, S 
well as certain portrait busts and statues of the later emperors [ 
nevertheless, the face in general was hidden behind the mask, ап 
remained there until the Renaissance once more revealed it. 

Sometimes in a medieval 
stained 
discern a tiny figure which on 
portrait of the artist, or more li 


Church. In the fourteenth century this figure is gradually obtruded. 


ntury, the donor and the artist have, $0 E 
2 from the legend, and а man i 

Portrayed in his own Tight, Separately and distinctly. For more 
m of art seems to be to develop the 
Psychological expressiveness, the verisimilitude and the actuality» 


SELF-EXPRESSION | 
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a) a 
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Vision. When the painter turned ії 
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the telling of a story or the portrayal of a personality to the 
panting of inanimate subjects—landscapes and still-lifes—he was 
taking a step of peculiar significance. He was no longer saying ‘I 
paint this subject because I think the incident or the person will 
interest you,’ but rather ‘I paint this scene or these objects because 
T think you will be interested in how well I paint them’. An artist 
like Giotto or ‘Raphael had always been valued for his miraculous 
skill in rendering^nature, but there had always been the saving 
element which we call the human interest. The artist was now to 
Paint Pictures without this human interest, and though the 
Ignorant might still admire the result for its verisimilitude, the 
Public whom the painter was really addressing were asked to 
admire the personality expressed in a harmony of colours and a 
Coherence of form. The more the artists developed this tendency, 
the more they separated themselves from the understanding and 
арргесјаНоп of the common people. ti duc 
ae have now no lack of evidence, and we can distinguish in 

15 period certain relations between art and society whose exis- 
KSS we have had reason to suspect in all periods. On the one E 
| €re is the complex mass which we call society or the people; ед 
Е ieir demand is for naturalism or realism—for a picture that Fe 5 

Story. Оп the other side is the artist, ап individual ora = ‘a 
Of а restricted élite, and his demand is to expr“; Шш ас 
ae or his thoughts. We thus have set up à Ex or inr 
dia between the artist and society which is capable О n 

the alternations of the history of art since the Middle Ages- 


THE ART OF THE ÉLITE 


к. ithout following a sociologist like Pareto into gene br 

5 and elaborate analysis of society, We may "d tively small 

Es Whole of the modern period his сопсер on а п’. Outside 

i рас body which is subject to a process of ‘circulation • civilized 
баіс communities with no historical continuity, 


Societ aide: om: aratively small 
always shown this dive c a + the other hand 


ап 
Clos ы A 
arge E а Вже асрн ret e peo ]e'—from which, 
nevertt, nd amorphous mass of ‘commo to displace а govern- 
eless, a new élite in due course arises 2 
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ing class grown decadent and effete. Such, at any ra ње ex 
typical formula for European societies from the Ren — 
onwards (and I do not mean to imply that it is not ved mu 
formula before the Renaissance). Corresponding to this form of 
we have a similar division of art, and perhaps a similar process 4 
circulation. The élite accumulates power and wealth and e 
It demands outward symbols of its position, and above all et. 
which reflect its pomp and glory. The art of architecture especially 


Д "д Ке. 
is in requisition, and most of the other arts follow in its ма! 
Schools and academies are establi: 


variously known as a tradition, or 


guaranteed to appeal to the refi 
class. The ‘taste’ of a 


of a period, any more 
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conditions of his 'greatn 
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eee Such art is always diffused, appealing to a wide 
ledged as tiated public, and generally not recognized or acknow- 
back on Jam at the time of its creation. But certain theorists, looking 
гна е history of art, and seeing the inevitable rise of such 
judgme ^ rt in any given period, are apt to make a qualitative 
liesa d d and say that what is popular is therefore best. Herein 
time = тея danger. A certain type of art is popular at any given 
art es Lieu there are certain characteristics of such popular 
for emet are universal and permanent—it is generally realistic, 
Sr e But it is illogical, and false to the very nature of the 
Чета, PT process of history, to take that further step which 
Туре s that the art of a particular period should be popular. The 
їй art of a period is the art of the élite, and it 1s contradictory 
istics ert that the art of an élite can or should have the character- 
ћу а роршаг art, Such а demand сап only be made for that 
ps othetical state of society, the classless society, which has no 
ооо ета, it is to be observed that the les 
кей by Marx and Engels, and as most explicitly defined by 
et E in his State and Revolution, by no means involves the abolition 
tale: Нез. Elites are a reflection of a natural differentiation 1n the 
Pan. and abilities of men, and to attempt to suppress their mani- 
Cu in art or any other creative medium would be to go 
" rary to the unalterable facts of our human nature. The élite 
йе а caste or class when it adds authority to expression, 
stitutes power for persuasion, and generally forsakes the 


таи or moral basis of its activity. | € 
po © granted classless society, it is still necessary to 255 an 
fonda ar art as it has been known in the past, and as р ; р я 
se зу, can possibly satisfy all the requirements of a full esthe 
nsibility. That we must doubt, an wing reasons. 


classless state, as COn- 


d for the follo ns. 
2. artist, the individual endowed with exceptional са 
4 exceptional faculties of apprehension, stands in psyc ae 

D to the crowd—to the people, that is to say, 1n 2 у eir 
eae of normality and mass action. T. hat very acuteness 01 n 
P oes which distinguishes the artist is purchased at the price o 

maladaption, of nonconformity and revolt. I do not wish, for the 
oment, to examine the psychology of the artist, but we have only 
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to look at our comic papers, indeed at the whole Teetar d 
iconography of the artist as a type, to see him universally br: аг. 
as a freak. Behind all this popular derision and contemn А. 
recognition of the truth which Plato recognized on a su wae 
plane—namely, that the artist is an eccentric element in any end 
ordered or egalitarian community. He is an exception, ned 
because he is an exception he becomes in some sente а parasi E 
but a parasite, not of the people, but of the élite whom he с F 
flatter and amuse, and who will, in return, give him the means је 
subsistence. Nowhere has this Process been more clearly demo 


; H В ар his 
strated than in Soviet Russia, where the artist is dependent for 
very existence on the approval of a pol: 


The cynic and the Philistine can 
recognize that the artist's e 1 
manual dexterity, more than Sensuous refinement, that more 
which is an intuiti 


itical minority. 


ized the 
Sacrifice required of nica shows how clearly he realiz 


d, ап 
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tle Mack: Раш Cézanne (London, 1935): 
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except fár the pleasure of making it truer and wiser.’ And again, 
late in his life, he indicates the essential quality which the artist 
Must possess to save him from vulgarity. ‘It is only the initial 
force,” he writes, ‘id est temperament, that can carry one to the goal 
one is seeking." And by temperament he means, of course, those 
characteristics of heightened sensibility, of imaginative apprehen- 
sion and otHer allied faculties which together constitute the 


uniqueness of thecartist. 


THE ARTIST’S DILEMMA 


If the artist were condemned to isolation, he would be stultified. 
His faith is that the extremely restricted number of people to 
whom alone he can hope to appeal directly will in their turn 
influence a wider circle of people, and 50 by degrees and in the 
Course of time his truth and wisdom are assimilated by the people, 
and become a part of the culture of his period. Such indeed is the 
Process of integration which the anthropologists speak of. — 
But even in his immediate task of appealing to a restricted 
number of people, the artist must select what we might call a mode 
of conveyance. His emotions and feelings are individual—always 
fundamentally the sensational awareness ofa particular nervous 
Organization, He can satisfy himself—express himself—entirely by 
these means, but if he is to reach outside himself he must operate 
within some more or less restricted communal emotional unit 
Corresponding to the collective representations which are the 
natura] possession of primitive peoples and of peoples ac ad . 
Universal religious unity. Self-consciousness has destroye a 
Collective spirituality in the modern world, with the result that Ре 


artist mu ^ : he a residue of religious 
st ich ma prd 
seek a substitute, wh e seme ы. The 


Superstition but more probably 50 | 
а of art since the ne is mainly а history of its 

alliance with various forms of idealism. |, eet 
fi Its first recourse was to that (уре of idealism whic не 
Tuitful in the past—the pagan idealism of Greece. а oa 
tated idealism was to undergo many modifications ын 2 

teenth and the nineteenth centuries, but it remaine 


1 Ор. cit., pp. 199 and 399" 
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= ве ition. Bv; already 
ial basis of what we rightly call the classical ener А d ideal, 
m ighteenth century we have the rise of an altern hall call 
Lf желе holly dissociated from classicism, which wes aE 
ж a эе finally in the nineteenth and twentieth RS = 
а sunt of modifications and reversions most oe з кеш 
je iind within the concept of romanticism—even t © im will 
form of individualism which would reject all compro 


ionalism of 
idealism, and depend for its appeal on the bare-sensationa 
form and colour. 


S to say, 
more precisely а luxy 
purchase luxuries belo 
tive instincts have tri 
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ball tears and ete es ФЕ REMBRANDT 
un E arties— 
ae such a Е s d CIEN T notjabove 
of a certai es si body of special constabl bd OE 

а certain Captain Е ^ es under the leadershi 
paid 1,600 guide in Franz Banning Cocq, for which he was to É 
dun]. share to ee each member of the corps contributing an 
command of Ri is total sum. Rembrandt had reached the full 
duced die nat 5 technique and invention, and in due co 
di painting we kno и : иг$е рго- 

ifferent from th w as the Night Watch. But this was very 
Patrons were a e conventional group-portraits to which his 
expect Rembra: әле and which they might reasonably 
standard аде t to paint. For іп the past he had supplied the 
example, in 25 to complete satisfaction, he had painted—for 
years earlier— e Anatomy Lesson of Professor Tulp, a work of ten 
Eroup was pai А group-portrait in which each member of the 
But the resul nted with equal care and on the same relative scale. 
Now, under еі for Rembrandt, had been dull and uninspired. 
which is all da e stress of his inspiration, he made a composition 
of Eo coe and variety, an active play of light and shade, 
triumph of ru ie: riotous colour. As 4 composition it is a 
Chief lieute e painter's art. But though Captain Cocq and his 
Officers е I аге sufficiently in the limelight, the fifteen other 
Out that el paid their share of the cost were not slow to point 
destroye d dii countenances had been obscured, their dignity 
the artist's eir very bodies cut in half to satisfy the exigencies О 
Verdict, pee een And there was no hesitation about the 
Moment his f, randt was dismissed as а bad bungler and from that 
Neglected t ame RETA painter declined, until he died poor and 

Such is wenty-six years later. 
artistic sta: = fate of the artist who i 

ther mat ards in the face of bourgeoi 
failing, andi e may not be so ignorant, 
Aristocrat; the lot of any typical dependant 

тапа m monarchic patronage 5 no happier than Rem- 
artist n di e death or displeasure ofa patron may leave the 
Dado coe and the life of a painter such as Poussin is a 
much us story of insecurity and intrigue. But we are not so 
System "oe with the personal fate of the artist under such a 

; аз with the effect of the system on his work. For in spite of 
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there have been great artists. Poussin pe eek 
m less firmly than Rembrandt, and was a "- 
wem Ne iore his idealism was well calculated to yn. 
Bet snobbery and luxurious tastes of ~ ig 
M i € of time that the restricte iy : 
4 аке етен his life-time for the esthetic 2 E. =. 
n grew to the dimensions of a general public. In е be ‘ash 
this phase of history there is Scarcely a great artist К У кее ү 
not to discount a certain element of compromise due ; 
ition in society. h 
ыы din but they are not necessarily the emus pnm 
They might perhaps be divided into two groups: those Я 


i iving 
e between starving and g es 
ations of which we 


Б ; tist of 
: €t us look a little closer at a typical ar 


each type—Hogarth and Delacroix, 
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тве сазе of Hogarth painting, like that of Pope in literature, repre nave 
ee in the history of the Telations of the artist to his public. title 

devoted a Separate essay to it, ori inally Т а osium en 
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hs THE CASE OF HOGARTH 
Paintings, merely the prototypes or originals on which numerous 
engravings could be based, and these engravings he sold by the 
hundred and the thousand at a few shillings apiece. So systematic 
and determined was he in this commercialization of art, that he 
agitated for and secured a special law of copyright to protect his 
commodities, қ 

In order towecure this new basis of livelihood, it was not merely 
the methods of production and distribution that Hogarth had to 
change; he was also compelled to modify the subject-matter of art. 
That subject-matter is too well-known to need any description; 
I shall merely point out its present significance. Hogarth rejected 
in its entirety the classical tradition of the Renaissance, the con- 
Ventions and idealism of the Grand Manner. He claimed, as 
every artist in revolt is apt to claim, that he returned to the 
humility and truth of nature. Actually he turned to that humor- 
istic and realistic transcription of nature already embodied in he 
fiction and drama of his period. Hogarth even confessed that he 
Wished to compose pictures on canvas, similar to representations 
On the stage’. ‘I have endeavoured’, he said, ‘to treat my subject as 
а dramatic writer; my picture is my stage, and men and women my 
Players, who by means of certain actions and gestures are 10 
exhibit а dumb show.) We may remark that he followed E P far 
too literally, the composition of his pictures to? often taking on the 
restricted limits and conventional poses of the actual stage- pus 
More significantly he adopted the satirical purpose and usce 
Style of his lit erary c ontemporaries. А few dates are worth noting. 


ielding’s fi 3 ral Masques, Was produced m 
875 first comedy, Love т Seve ЕМ the Beggar's 


1728, the year whi the immens' 
Opera; eae ee series, A Harlot’s Progress йы. 
Completed in 1731, a few months after the enormous success а 
illos moralisti Е Чагай; The London Merchant. For the m mp 
Ee Hogarth was to keep in step with the Ше IPM 
1742, Fielding discovered, with Joseph Andrews, yr had dis- 
ы riting’, Hogarth might legitimatel pe same general 
Vered a new province of painting; and the h men. But 
qualities of burlesque and satire are rii С E up a form 
ub Was this essential difference: Fielding de € and was 
literature that had hitherto been crude апі ane 
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giving it depth and extension and various graces of pees 
expression; Hogarth, on the other hand, was practising bw 
which had already developed a high degree of formal dignity Wo 
technical craftsmanship, and in these respects he Was to Fi 
nothing. Indeed, he was to default in these very edem = 
however much we may esteem Hogarth, it cannot be on the Ней 
of his design and execution, We admire Норагћ Чог his ma 


А life 
rather than his manner; for the way in which he reflects the 
of his time, for his hum 


vice and folly. There is a 
was admired for these г 


n this present context, is улеш 
ause and effect, between the ae e 
his Painting and its technical rf 
on in a different way, did Hund 

$ with which he was natura 
endowed? That so isolated miracle of his, the Shrimp ar 
shows with what vividness and inspired brushwork he cou 2 
Tender the essential vital: Ға subject; at the other end of 21 
i е Grand Manner like his Sigismum 
shows how dull i 


E к 5 of | € 
: Ted he was when the exercise 
Involved, Bet 


iberately, 
re, in any cas 


THE CASE Ор DAUMIER 
To prove my 


t 
3 underlying с А А inheren 
contradiction between us пп об that there is an 

to esthetic ter 


е5 
Vulgarism (or, to confine omnes 
to take the case of veen art and realism), it would be pam 
moral aims as H ап approve artist who had followed the 5 pis 
artistic тра and who ha at the same time retained 
Standards, with Consequences marked by failure an 
78 


unpopularity жы GABE ОР DAUMIER 
Daumier E sien of D aumier might serve. It is true th 
caricaturist he на his public during his life-time, eee at 
popularity was ght even be described as popular, B pis 
lacerat never of the kind Sus дв 
cerating satire did пок the'extent овас: bis 
плита bond not spare any class, least of all the 6 кенің 
А necessitous nc red years before, Hogarth had been so B da. 
Daumier to bin pressed too hardly and too continuously бй 
Major’; but it ie im to produce work which is in any sense 
every бекі, in never in any sense commonplace or vulgar. In 
criminating Ка a line, there is evidence of a sensitive and dis- 
Presented itself . In Daumier's case, as in Hogarth’s, moralism 
artist in a capi аз я: WAY out of the intolerable dilemma of the 
than the er ara epoch. The ethical appeal is infinitely wider 
Interests, But d appeal; it is an appeal to our more immediate 
inimica] to art: € ethical appeal involves two factors which are 
mode of ~ а rational or intellectual judgment and a realistic 
ogarth may Vier The emotions which inspire a satirist like 
уе no: necessa spontaneous and genuine, but as emotions they 
are primary, F ry connection with the zsthetic faculties, which 
о servation a кү much the same reason the deliberate act of 
Methods SED imitation implied by realism inhibits the essential 
e artist, which are intuitive and sensational. 


THE ROMANTIC ESCAPE 
tradiction is not far 


. What we should 
o centuries have 
consistency, and 
we call roman- 


The 

to seek gee explanation for this соп! 
now dar it must be left aside for the moment 
realized, em that many artists in the last tw 
làve reacted aps unconsciously, this underlying in 

ticism, ‘Tp, against realism to the degree which 
Perhaps ње typical example is Delacroix. Delacroix realized, 
Must appe xp acutely than any of his contemporaries, that art 
nd; and al to something beyond the i iate interests of man- 
Supernaty soe a ‘beyond’ could no longer be the beyond of a 
кененің religion, it had to be the beyond of an imaginative 
© writes in bà world of fantasy. "The most beautiful works of art', 
— is Journal! (8 August; 1856), ‘are those which express 
ition of 1932, edited by André Joub 
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in, Vol. II. p. 463- 
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rtist. Hence the inferior | bens 
the pure fantasy of 5 4 ainting, which has always m eu 
school of sculpture an P n of the feeling whic кеё: 
French at all periods ae which 
uestions of style or metho 


ut w isleading 
t hich are the most mislea i 
of all. Their love of reason in Bu 


$ potentialiti 


. But havin 
d alone 


oh à 
2. which 
5 without the conditions must be 
§ reached that threshold, pe that 
» 35 an individual. For he bed ld is the 
is own self. Across the (гез c ofthe 
> a self whic is more than the conscious ee of the 
© restrictions and conventi another 
? а self which is in fact know? 
More extensive than pe that 
Y Perceptions 16; t because the artist can acl some 
i Sive realm and bring а 
Cis supreme among his fe tist 0 
"NE ther aru 
elacroix jg nearer than any o ain 
the age of Teason to a ү, of this truth. Again and ag 
stumbles over that threshold, Bu 
vert romanticism ; 


More exten: 
knowledge ofits 


| eaning that h 
Tomantic artist like 


оп” 
to € 
tit took another rca wore" 
ism into Perrealism, ү use an ambiguou 
Uper-realism has becom, he lab, 


rs aT 
lofa Party whose membe. 


1 У ле Burgo! aster Ме er and his 
j ld the B nast Meyer a d 
y ith иго: 


ATE 42. The Virgin and Ch Borgo 
1 Hans Holbein. 15° 


family. By 


43. Pc 
example of w 


trait by 
hat mig! 


An 
sed 


"v В 
st century 
- Roman; ist cent art bas 


ratic art —that is to say, 


and author 


by Donatello 
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АТЕ о 
1 Portrz i 
4 rtrait bust ЕМ lo da Uzz о, 


(1386-1 466) 


зар 
jing 
PLATE 45. Portrait of Martin у 


m 
; Men 
; Hans } 
an Nieuwenhove, by A 
(1430- 1494) 


ait by Rubens. (2 


PLATE 46. 5 
LATE 46. Self-portr 


PLATE 47. Self- 


Portrait by Renoir, (1897) 


ait by Cézanne. (1879-82) 


Prate 48. Self-portr 


PLATE 49. 


‘La Tristesse’, 


by Pablo Picasso. (1922) 


THE ROMANTIC ESCAPE 
ationality as any devotee of 
its wider sense should be 


s the content not only of 


сонету as determined in their irr 
€ goddess of reason. Superrealism in 


used to denote that total reality which i 
Our senses and the knowledge we have built up on the evidence of 


these senses and which we call science, but also of our instincts and 


intuitions, whose knowledge is embodied in art. And by art, of 
hich have been my main 


Pines I теаг not only the plastic arts У 
Consideration in this chapter, but with them the arts of poetry, 
music and dance. 


ж” 


Chapter Five | 
ART AND THE UNCONSCIOU 


» s T résultaen 
Pour étre bref, j incipale, ой est, pour ainsi diré, exprimée ainsi 
de la M ard ре, esthétique, et qui peut étre AM, ДЕ а gnes 
ee he i isible n'est qu'un magasin d'image: relative; ces 
ШЕ ‚нее рга donnera une place et une уаш transformer. 
шере pa Hii que l'imagination doit се he bordonnées à 
"oue "à ine doivent ёїг 
tés de Раше humaine т г 
ыы в a les met en réquisition toutes à la fois. 


BAUDELAIRE 


of which js 
historical fa 


logy 
nowledgg of the rhe pri 
i hat may be galled t 
chology of the group. 


€ treatment of the 
Scope of this book; 


ere I only in 
sufficient details to show that art, 
uses and obj 


jective appeal, is à pr 
Psychological approach t 


4 n this 

9 the problems of human чин 7 ch 

attempt I shall begin from the Beneral principles of P 

analysis. I take it for gran 

justify а Psycho-analytical 
true, have not Met wit 

may still 

amplified 


ART AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


grounds for questioning their relevance. The general principles 
fit to such fields as 


iid bed been applied with great pront 
anal pology and mythology, and I am convinced that psycho- 
= is also the key to most of the unsolved problems of art. 
со ma as we have seen, has its immediate origin in the 
leen % of an individual; it only acquires its full significance, 
нечы Ји the extent that it 1s integrated with the general 
агай : а people or period. There are two factors In every 
a com situation: the will of an individual and the requirements of 
for Е The individual can, and does, create a work of art 
from ues but he only reaches the full satisfaction which comes 
muni e creation of a work of art if he can persuade the com- 
not = to accept his creation. But normally the community does 
е. 131601801008 judgment over works of art; it accepts OT 
them vinim in the course of its usual cultural activities. It accepts 
pleas ecause they make an appeal as objects either good to de or 
was to contemplate. Such appeal is only superficia ya 
ors n between the individual artist and the individual conme 
ee Some kind of generalized feeling or emotion so wor 
Сой community that what t 
flected nity appreciatgs-«s at ап 
Sen in those unities of style and t 
alhet т to a particular period and to a раг 
That Words, i» a particular phase of economic ott 
stat 18 to say, we.seem to be concerned with two psycho ih 
c €s, one in the mind of the individual artist determining | 
reative activit in the community 25 a whole determining 
саи dins е erism, among whic 
eat atures in art such as’style and mann endete 
ures we include the subject-matter 25 distinct from te 


a 
Ppeal of the work of art. 


particular place (in 


oGY 
INDIVIDUAL AND GR oL 5 
e admitted the 


Freud ver 1 

reud, and modern ps chologists 1n genet Я - 

Possibility of a group ei distinct from зе АА 

миро»; so we need have по hesitation in applyiné с 
In the sphere of art. : dividual" 
he distinction arises in the course of the individual 5 
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adapta- 


ART AND THE с ds following 
iz ee 
i i d may be summar onscious o 
ан ак о is born, he is at first гремит he is 
n des — womb he has cong сорон he is сіс 
the being fr fo ТА " tenance. Bu бесі 
his immediate sus Linke bus 
dependent for | а е 
to the womb, hese d 
aware of a world externa 0 E айе du 
d he has in on alysis із 
warmth of the mother, an: уран ханына ~ 
Р this outer element. The ry digg ats 
RA personality will to a large ое denying 
he 1 rwn к 
5 - Psycho-analysis is А ived from t 
this process of adaptation i eain әні шм 
individual is born with innate charac t herin і 
ня "which the embryo has developed. y des their раг 
енени are profoundly modified—in fact, g 


ticular scope or direction—by infantile o ba is to cde 
These experiences are of a libidinal смени ill of any kin е: 
infant, not yet able to direct itself by a rationa hs satisfaction 
moved by the bling instincts of sex and hunger, M 
etites, the creation of pleasure, ther, 
oi first these вещей, are concentrated оп eae роп 
any being that threatens to interfere with the mot tural object г 
incurs the child’ i he father is the first па f interests > 
i set up by iais conflict 9 nconscious 
ех, and may persist aś an u threatens 
life. But soon far more than the father the whole 
€ charmed circle of mother and с} n for the 
external world, in fact. еге are then two — libidina 
i У, апа perhaps always does at first, direct displace f 
h had most interested the state 9 
body, Ты gives rise to t manifest 
t this stage of developmen ressed ae 
Ut generally this state is гер most uen 
is interest Still farther ae an 
(у 10 сап take the place of his m выла 
love with the same exclusive intensity. The aroun 
life in this anner Satisfied, the individual can lpo which 
without Constraint 4. acquire al] those objective interes 
Constitute the daily life Of the normal man. lity. T 
© Process of a ^Ptation constitutes normality 
© adapt themselves 


d rem 
fully to the external worl 
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known as the Oedi 
Motive into adult 
to break into th 


Pus compl 


ly, his own 
Narcissism, an, fixation a 


pose 
ain 


IND 
fixed at 222. AND GROUP PSYCHOLOGY 
Пе] vinis ermediate stage and are therefore regarded by the 
psychotic. y as peculiar, or, to use the psychological term, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ARTIST: 
FREUD'S THEORY 


There is | 

always Tie нан doubt that, in some sense or other, the artist is 

Sychotic: ~ и оне as psychotic. He may not be manifestly 

Way of disguisi ay rather bea psychotic type who has found some 

effect, the poi ng, or compensating for, his psychosis. This was, in 
point of view first adopted by Freud, and the passage in 


Which h 
е defined the nature of the artist may be taken as a 
Freud has been describing the 


e kind of phantasy-life which 
d to live by the 
n of this par- 


‹ 
а 2. leave to-day Ishou 
is, in fact be a side of phantasy-li y 
—art. The path fram. giuantasy back again to 102 
far to go to әже has also an introverted disposition and has mot 
tive needs econ neurotic. Не is опе who is urged on by instinc- 
Power. ri which are too clamorous; tain to honour, 
» riches, fame, and the love of wom 


mean Eo é 
s of achieving these gratifications. So, li 


y from reality à 


1$ 1 
in ems and all his libido'too, on (0 € a 
euros е of phantasy, from which the ` ght readi y Jead to 
this b E Th ere must be many factors in combination to шее 
how ecoming the whole outcome of his developme 3 it ds E 
of hat how often artists in particular suffer from partial inhi ition 
end s= кре through new! Probably t titution 1s 
чыш with a powerful capacity bli 
the w. exibility in the repressions determimPe 
only ay back to reality is found by the artist ш 
tiene who has a life of phantasy; 11 interme T 
sy is sanctioned by general human consent, an every 


rosis. 


ART AND THE UNCONSCIOUS кейн 
hungry soul looks to it for comfort and consolation. ча fon HE 
who are not artists the gratification that can be A: repressions 
springs of phantasy is very limited; their inexora arent wid 
prevent the enjoyment of all but the meagre day- disposal. First 
can become conscious. A true artist has more at his disp сеча 
of all he understands how to elaborate his Ha mi a i e 
they lose that personal note which grates upon pair them 
become enjoyable to others; he knows too how to Ino „фи 
sufficiently so that their origin in prohibited sources is n ^ ld Mis 
detected. Further, he possesses the mysterious ability to m 


р is phantasy 
particular material until it expresses the ideas of his p А 
faithfully; and th 


5 his 

en he knows how to attach to this reflection с at 

phantasy-life so strong a stream of pleasure that, for a When 
ions are outbalanced and dispelled by p to the 
he can do all this, he opens out to others the way bac es 0 
comfort and Consolation of their own unconscious pet he 
Pleasure, and so reaps their gratitude and admiration; t ]y win 
a5y—what before he could only 


least, the repress 


г T ck 
ment—that art is a way ba 
fantasy to reali: 


ty. Ву reality it would seem that Freud 
for Teality is a 


зорћ са] basi 


H ur 
» itis assumed, has instinctive needs for honour, P беў 
А. d the love ; 
озеп i i и 
eeds by у Physica] Strength or his personal uch 27 
ae зы т. 5 these means to «онаи и E 
Ore tries to fing com i қыла ; 
і, and ensation for his w 
не for such longi gs in a tte of fantasy. That Ме p? 
self-delusion, hallucination, Madness—the state of neuros 
T Lectures on Psych i 
бау ough Freud in tag рий, Pads 


Passage 
rangement Бе uses th 


2) 
19? 
y Joan Rivière пир | 
€ word neurosis, irem chos 
te 5 

V а е nervous system, the er anter 
anic lesion, is more appropriate in this CO! 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 

. OF THE ARTIST: 
psycho: = Pos ; 
oe D certain individuals, Freud E А ата 
ШЕ enc consequences of such a life of чи iio tne power 
eia р for sublimation; they can а tey laye 
neurotic or не ы jective use. The fantasies of see xi 
Which ends gen otic remain bottled up—a repression је о 
ме who salon in the explosion of madness. te үзі 
Шер betonie с also an artist can so project his fantasies т 
which пек сей wm to his mind. He elaborates them into a form 
precisely aire Meses their purely personal origin, but more 
"The artist, кке in forbidden and repressed desires or instincts 
жені Eke, But ~ to say, possesses the power of universalizing bie 
mti urther, and this step is the most essential one in 
moulding ce m the ability, which Freud calls mysterious, of so 
ine ies ey. in the process of making it material and 
Which wa : the resulting work of art gives a positive pleasure 
art in the apasa nothing to do with the origins of the work of 
municated b pem of the artist, but which seems to be com- 
harmony rh | ү physical proportions, the texture, the tone, the 
we call ben the other specific qualities in a work of art which 
Ранни to ic. And by the fact that he can in this manner give 
what his ps v iam number of people, the artist finally acquires 
namely eas osis would otherwise have prevented him acquiring, 

> um power, riches, fame, and the love of women. 


FREUD'S THEORY 

reud іп 1917; and since then he 
of the nature of the artist. In 
however, one or two observa- 
ubject. In common with other 
ith the themes of art; 


a res OF 

as not was the point reached by Ё 
some of oe modified his theory 
tions whi қ earlier papers there are, 
PSycho-an — further light on thes 
and кашын et Freud is mainly concerned wi 

ence the theme is of more interest to bim than а good work of art. 

ut Freud apparent waste of time on а work like Jensen’s Gradiva. 
tting the too honest to ignore certain difficulties that arise in 
acts to his theory. In a paper 01 *Literary Creation and 


Tis Day-dream’ | 
am’, first published in 1908, he observes that there is 
ng Kleiner Schriften zur Neurosen- 


1 
Neue Ri 
m Vol I. Republished in Sammlu 


lehre, and se 
Ties, 
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ре о epic and 
istincti etween writers li күйе 
s b siis еч id themes fed de а е 
на i fantasies. He is s died in 
who elaborate their personal fantasies, embodied 3 
i i tive dreams or ит 
the] т a E жат, the poet has — p what 
ras D. ives a more adequate and pleasing form. Laad 
т ана or the artist gives this formal САВ ашуу. 
а time, Freud declared himself defeated. For him за mplex in its 
The pleasure given by a work of art is probably Нее of the 
workings, but of one thing Freud is certain: the aking down the 
poet or the artist is in some way a means of he escis colea 
barriers between individual egos, uniting them all i 


В life of 
typical of the undifferentiated 


r 
: в deep? 
nd of enjoyment Springing from muc 

Т believe’, h 


ro- 
а ure р 

€ says, ‘that the esthetic aie an 
the creative artist has a preliminary cha 

that the rea] enj 


"ves tO 

it gives 
Work of art is due to the ease it g 

tensions,’ 

Freud himself has fre 


А оп 
ied tions 
quently admitted that his coserva 
this subject have þ 


; ies. 
Y NO means explained all the Ша of art 
Preliminary pleasure evoked by a w 


tex 10 
cor 

Motor response of our nerves and 
ub Psychology and 


t 

А from" | 
P and had in this way set Higgs > observe % 
1 » is nevertheless able (as Rank has further ob 
to find his мау back to it in reali; 


о 
his her 
; “or he goes and relates to the grout Thus he 
85 Invented, At bottom his hero is no one but himse 
lowers himself to the level of reality. 


: паб“ 
of ima 

» and raises his hearers to the ne P 
©агегз underst he poet, and, in virtue of their themsclV 5 
onging towards the Primal father they can identify t he 906 
with the hero,’ In this way Freud explains the origin of the myth, bu sito he 
Dot give us any clue to the manner jn which the poet ‘raises his heare 
level of imagination’, 
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certain eat ee OF FREUD’S THEORY 
жыз somes ci кене and qualities in an object? Or is it a 
whole shape or in ki aam projection of feeling into the 
related to instincti m : the object? Or is the shape or form itself 
not merely to th ve factors in the deeper layers of the mind, and 
these question s motor sensations of the nervous system? All 
before we sw | have to be resolved by psychological research 
can’feel sure that the nature of the esthetic experience 


h 
as been accounted for. 


INTRODUCING THE ID 
his anatomy of the mental 
this part of his work, make 
tions are su à some of his observa- 
We have м жаршы As formulate Introductory Lectures, 
levels or d w to regard the individ g divided into three 
and the id fc of consciousness, 
as definite: hese divisions can only be 5 
in parti iue they shade off into one another. The super-ego 
the id b da is not to be imagined as something separated from 
from ms М е 650; some of its chara are derived directly 
ality; th iT The id is ‘the obscure in of our person- 
тапу = we know about it we h 
that is p rk ала the formation of neuro 
that the e a negative character, and can only be desc 
call it a dm is not. We can come nearer 19 the id with image» an 
itis som пола cauldron of seething к. We suppos 
odily] ewhere in direct contact with somatic |1,6: p pu 
Bives ри and takes over from al needs an 
Stratum p. mental expression, pu 
ut it h this contact is made. Т incts fill it wit 
obtain E TM organization and no 
e кн: for the instinc 
tid grae ин The laws 
Nothing in ae not hold for proces 
astonished the id which can be compare? "ooh ds 
ats to find in it an exception t° the philosophe 
pace and time are necessary forms of our ment 
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cteristics 
accessible part 
ave learnt fro 


unified w^; y 
tual needs, in accordance with 
of logic—abov" all, the law of 
ses in jd. ... [here 3 


ART AND THE UNCONSCIOUS | 
id there is nothing corresponding to the idea of time, no — 
tion of the passage of time, and (a thing which is very гетагка! ii 
and awaits adequate attention in philosophic thought) no att 
tion of mental processes by the passage of time. . . . It is constantly 


being borne in on me that we have made far too little use for our 
theory of the indubitable fa 


by the passage of time. Th 


B + n 
the ego... interpolates between desire an 
nating fact, 


8 ich it 
ог of thought, during Me 
In thi E ues of experience stored up in the mem as 
S way it dethrones the Pleasure-principle, which ехе 
T the processes of the id, and substitutes Ee 
» Which promises greater security and grea 
€ ~ қ 
кане мді yere “specially marks the ego out in conte 
е1 › епсу t ч a ts, to ГІ 
together апа unify its У то synthetize its contents, 


n 
soe ental Processes, which is entirely abs¢ 
pb ee ^ dt 15 this alone that ‘produces that high degree о 
n which the 650 needs for its highest achievements. 
THE SUPER. 
The su ER-EGO 


of 
€ sim i this part 
у S mental life Freu Ply described. To 
observation, consci 


2 Ibid., p. 100- 


THE SUPER-EGO 


apprehend psychologically of what people call the 
in human life’. 

The concept of the super-ego is $ 
stand ; most of us have a clear idea of what we mean by 
conscience’, and Freud’s concept is merely that of a wider con- 
science: the complete function of self-observation and conscious 
self-discipline “апа self-direction, but this function become so 
habitual as to bedargely unconscious in its operation. In its origin 
itis based on what Freud calls two momentous facts, one biological 
—-the lengthy dependence of the human child on its parents; and 
one psychological—the Oedipus complex. Criticizing Kant's 
famous declaration, that nothing proved to him the greatness of 
God more convincingly than the starry heavens abové us and the 
moral conscience within us, Freud remarks that ‘conscience is no 
doubt something within us, but it has not been there since the 
beginning. In this sense it is the opposite of sexuality, which is 
certainly present from the beginning of life, and is not a thing that 
only comes in later. But small children are notoriously amoral. 
They have no internal inhibitions against their pleasure-seeking 
impulses. The róle which the super-ego undertakes later in life, is 
at first played by an external power, by parental authority. The 
influence of the parents dominates the child by granting proofs o 
affection and by threats of punishment, which, to the child, mest 
loss of love, àid which must also be feared on their own account. 
This objective anxiety is the forerunner of the later moral anxiety; 
So long as the former is dominant one need not speak of super-ego 
Or of conscience. It is only later that the secondary situation arises, 


Which we are far too ready to regard as the normal state of бш 
ed, so that the super-ego takes — 


the external restrictions are intraject 

the place of the parental mn ап thenceforward lis 
Buides, and threatens the ego in just the same way as the parents 
acted to the child before." 

This exposition of Freud's а 
necessarily been condensed, but so far as poss 
ately kept to Freud's own words We nave mov à 
слепу clear picture of the scheme to pid le 


Problems we are concerned with. 
1 Ibid. PP- 84-5: 
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“higher” things 


urely not difficult to under- 


ental personality has 
ible I have deliber- 
perhaps, а suffi- 
ication to the 


natomy of them 


m 


For obvio k of art has 


ART AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 
correspondences with each region of the mind. Jt derives its energ)» 
its irrationality and its mysterious power from the id, which is to be 
regarded as the source of what we usually call inspiration. It is given formal 
synthesis and unity by the ego; and finally it may be assimilated to those 
ideologies or spiritual aspirations which are the peculiar creation of the 
super-ego. 

The light which this hypothesis of Freud’s throws upon the 
whole history and development of art, in the-race and in the 
individual, is so revealing that for me personally it constitutes the 
strongest evidence for the general validity of the theory of psycho- 
analysis. It has always been an obvious and experienced fact to 
any man of sensibility that all art was one: that whether in the 
presence of a prehistoric cave-drawing, a negro fetish, a Byzantine 

in 


y to w 
from t 
rms and ha 


LIMIT 

Freud’s dike Ми OF FREUD'S THEORY ac 
that makes 4 ed АТ ~S to Understand the nature of the InP" to 
the region from күлү «ца become an artist; it guido v a 
Particul € impul: rigin 

ar work of art; it $ Ee се сен must м 

is 
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LIMITATIONS OF FREUD'S THEORY 


elabora ; : Е 
=" per and disguised and given a synthetic unity quite foreign 
iginal nature;? and finally it explains why the artist is 
1 ART 4 
Б, Жас SEX.—The puritan has always suspected a relationship 
to this een sex; and in puritanical periods the artist, in aggressive reaction 
e, has often given a deliberate sexual appeal to his works. But such 
inverse moral- 


eneral is but an 1n' 


arti 
rt is usually second-rate, and pornography ing 
1 libidinal forces oftheid. 


nifest sexual factors in art. 
and psycho-analysis by 
ess of relating or 
] nature from ourselves, 50 


nt and the та: 


г M 
Е а dream we tend to 
(d texters process of artistic crea 
has alwa E р disguised. There is very little overt sex 
Phases i existed in civilized countries, but if we consider the gr! 
and the e rt, above all the Egyptian, the Chinese, the Persian, 
Sexualit оше: we look in vain for any considerable amount 
to нм embodied in important works of art. India is perhaps the only country 
natural such a generalization does not apply. Even among primitive races, the 
the еуі a adeny is to disguise the sexual origin of art. Compare, for example, 
art, pl: lence given by Dr. Seligmann: ‘Although art, and especially decorative 
жылы Ун а much larger part in the life of the majority of Papuo-Melanesians 
first рі oes among ourselves, certain motifs are unaccountably absent. In the 
of ie the sexual element is scarcely to be found, not only is there an absence 
Ando ographic detail in art, but ever the female genitalia themselves arc 
etra. represented. This reticence is the more surprising since Papuasians 
affair, no such reserve in their speech; while the utmost freedom in sexual 
р is allowed'to the unmarried’. (The ‘Melanesians of British New Guineas 
те pac 
sou S may go on to consider the interesting сазе in which happiness in life is 
ght first and foremost in the enjoyment of beauty, wherever it 18 to be found 
of human forms and movements, of 
ions. As a goal 


natu У 
ral objects, of landscapes, of artis т 
tle protection against the menace 


in life thi f 
in life this zsthetic attitude offers lit c k 
reat deal. The enjoyment of eauty 
ion. There is no very 


Prod ә : 
evid uces a particular, mildly intoxic^ 

ent use in beauty; the necessity 0 it for cultural purp 

he science of zs! 


t a 

8 ace in which things are reg: Anil 
e nature or origin of beaut ; as ust: its lat : 

n flood of ver dede wo! ds. Unfortunately, perderse s 

sal has less to say about beauty than about most nner : qs ipm 

e 1га of sexual sensation is all that Se" certain; the love Ө ction” are first of 

are ofa feeling with an inhibited aim. “Beauty” an d А 

oe ana оба sexual object. It is remarkable ш s pnmo 

ight of which is alwa: exciting, аге м 
= quality of beauty wig on the other hand, to attach to certain сан 
exual characters." (Civilisation ' nd its Discontents (London, 1980), PP: 38-9: 
The exception is provided by Attic vase painting: 
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required to accommodate his creations to the ideologies be. 
constitute the religious, moral and social conscience of the race. : 
still leaves unexplained the particular kind of sensibility whic 
enables the artist to convert his fantasies into a material form; 
which form incites us to participate in his mode of creation. 


Freud is content to leave that process as an unexplained mystery- 
But at the end of his cha 


ality, he makes a casu; 
lines on which a solu 
been warning us of 
which he has divided 
their function may v. 
result of mental dise: 


А 2 
е clue we аге seeking. If we picture the we j 
€ super-imposed strata (we have already 27 ur 
uch a picture must be), then continuing 9 n 
metaphor we can imagine in certain тате eased а phenomena 
comparable to a ‘fault? j 


Г 
in geolo; ich in one P? 
of the mind the layers b geology, as a result of whic 
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SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE ARTIST 


With s 
uch 
ctione ee necs we could then go on to explain the social 
whith gives him Te His primary function, and the only function 
is unique faculties, is this capacity to materialize 


the insti 
к х 
ctual life of the deepest levels of the mind. At that level 
its representations,’ and it 


we su : 
is ponpon се mind to be collective in i 
fantasms ihat ee TE ge visible has to these invisible 
ПЕВА these fantasmi т ove us deeply. But in the process 
certain abil fre ds ue material shape, the artist must exercise 
етен о with am 5 bare truth repel us. He therefore invests his 
pronastión-or n cial charms; wholeness or perfection, a due 
uen i Кы and clarity; and these are the work of his 
art ends; pons =. ego. There, I think, the essential function of 
all typical Ori nds the art of Picasso, of Cézanne, of Poussin, of 
certain ages кн, artists and of all primitive artists. But in 
and ideal ревет | has made the artist an exponent of the moral 
le hantenid nations of the super-ego; and art has thus become 
farther E of religion or morality or social ideology. In that 
such a case e art, as art, has always suffered—simply because in 
insistent, tha e message wil! always appea important, more 
in apt 4% = ue mode of conveyance, à that 
сус ы mode which finally matters. 
driving E than the externals of beauty; We 
Mene ergy, the vitality of the forces which well up from the 
Ideas us. , 
сву e all the rational sup 
deeper ini y the instruments of thought 5 
аә ades the mind, which are neith 
1 и „ but which neve s a changeless and eternal 
ашу d on successive generation n—these are accessible 
e mystic and the artist, and e artist can gIV€ them 


Obiecti | 
аА representation. But the mystic is rtist, for no 

mystic ever becomes aware of these subliminal truths without 
ired to give them poetic expression. 


att : 
he same time being insp! 
1 Cf. p. 29° 


erstructure of the mind, can be 
or science; but those 


er rational nor 
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_ — ieee а 


dy dead. 
When we are no longer children we are alrea y 


"BRANCUSI 


r 
: e of ou 

i ine Art in on “есі 
During the short time I Occupied a chair of со of this subje : 
Жы I was brought up against the difficu condunt a ВЕ 
nt a very practical manner. My business was to 


ion 
565510 
nd of the 
in ‘the history and appreciation of art’, and at thee 
to examine those stude, 


ining a degree 
several in which Proficiency was necessary p Tangusges 
In all the other Subjects Ancient and Mo 
English Literature, H 
basis for testing the s 5% 
intellectual. Though s ibility of his ha 
student’s litera and even to the legibi 
writing, the Student mo: 


be described аз sensib 
to know all the facts of 
artists, definition of terms 
Subject) Without being in the least ab 
When he Saw one, much less being abl 
esthetic merits ofa number of Works 
It will Perhaps be Suggested that 
Fine Art Provided a useful Correctiy, uch effec” 
our educational System, but in actual practice it had nO subje? 
Ifa student registered an “ncompromising failure m ехе А е оп 
but Fine Art, the fact that he might Score a distinction in 
Subject was of nO avail to hi 


ue that 
m; and any attempt to arg 
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le to recognize a ia 
€ to differentiate be қ 
of art. abject o 
in this manner the $ 


5 0! 
cesse 
€ to the intellectual ex 
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Мени“ here ent of history or classics should be disqualified on 
ЕЕ eee 15 complete lack of zsthetic sensibility would not have 
eric VEM ies It may be that a dim realization of these 
ечи. же ilities has been the excuse for the general neglect of art 
pes о of Great Britain. As for other countries, it may 
бине е suggested that their universities have been content to 

е themselves to the intellectual aspects of the subject. 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


die tide of the psychological factors discussed in the last 
банана show that whatever may be true for the process of 
Tessin а рас іп art-education we must return to the literal 
which 3 i the word and attempt in some manner to bring out that 
observati atent or suppressed in the individual. It is a common 

on of all who are concerned with the education of chil- 


dr ZR 
en that the asthetic impulse is natural up © about the age of 
hildren have an instinctive 


5. or twelve—that up to that age с we an ins 
str of colour harmony, of composition and of imaginative con- 
uction. Then, as it is generally assumed, with the onset of 
маан. these instinctive faculties give place (0 the play of more 
а som faculties with their corresponding activities, which replace 
re exclude the esthetic. But apart from the fact that, 1n nordic 
b ildren at any rate, puberty can hardly be said to have intervened 
sd the age of eieven, this explanation is a little too simple. What 

appens is a gradual development, which may be accelerated by a 
Sudden break in the child’s educational career, but which is 
explained quite naturally by the psychological hypothesis put 


forward in the last chapter. There has been slowly developing in 
al super-ego which in all its 


the child that conscious and critic n al 
aspects is a censor and suppressor of the instincts. The instincts 
Which find expression in zsthetic activity may seem harmless 
€nough, but we must remember that the whole tendency at this 
Stage of development is to reP le, hitherto 
the only guide in life, by what he reality- 
Principle, which is nothing else bu 
Conduct represented by the parent 4 


€go’, says Freud, ‘is the representat! 
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t the conception © 
nd the teacher. ‘The super- 


ve ofall moral restrictions, the 
R.A.S, 
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ART AND EDUCATION —Á 
advocate of the impulse towards perfection, in D E people 
as we have been able to apprehend psychologically o € f can be 
called the “higher” things in human life. Since it A кеше 
traced back to the influence of parents, teachers and so М to fé 
learn more of its significance if we turn our secre nh dis 
sources. In general, parents and similar authorities Р nde 
dictates of their own super-egos in the upbringing o o, in the 
Whatever terms their ego may be on with their се а lav 
education of the child they are severe and exacting. lad to be 
forgotten the difficulties of their own childhood, and are g crest 
able to identify themselves fully at last with their сөр The 
who in their own day subjected them to such severe restrain on the 
result is that the super-ego of the child is not really built ар uin 
model of the parents, but on that of the parents’ зирег-ебо; sad О 
over the same content, it becomes the vehicle of ina ap way 
all the age-long values Which have been handed down in thi 
from generation to generation? 

Round about the а 
which the super- 
is not only the a 
child tend to b 
which the m 
appearance, 


. at 
ве of eleven is, we might assume, the aer 
*go of the child first takes definite shape, ап fthe 
Бе at which the instinctive asthetic impulses 0 e at 
‘come atrophied or suppressed, but also the ag its 
oral consciousness of the child first makes 


THE GIFTED CHILD 
In the case of a fe 


two interesting qu 


(1) for what reason do these exceptions take place? of 

(2) if it is desirable to any extent to increase the number 
exceptions, in what manner can this be done? 

The question is too complex t 

€undoub 


* New Introductory Lectures, 


р. go. 
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ah " THE GIFTED CHILD 
occi ile ie is to say, d one of the many reasons 
нес r analysis a particu ar individual fails to effect 
dele plete o jectification which we call the substitution of a 
2. for the pleasure-principle. That individual may 
ова eiiis the зү paths of ‘psychosis, even unto madness; 
which bed: ы сені Же boa with reality will be reached 
It i d stic activity. — | 
іе г sometimes assumed that this minority 1s endowed with 
du D qualities of a physiological nature—that such indivi- 
Wee ave a somatic constitution which is more than usually 
inde: to external stimuli like light, colour, sound and mass. 
85 ir pleasure in these material qualities 1s intense enough, they 
impelled to resist more effectively those jnfluences which 
шц divert their energies to socially approved activities. 
2 here is plenty of evidence of the intractable nature of the 
artistic temperament’ in such circumstances. Goethe is commonly 
regarded as not only a great poet, but as 4 ‘normal’ and essen- 
tially rational man; yet even in his case there is definite evidence 
of psychic abnormality—he himself relates in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit how on one occasion in his childhood he was overcome 
by a destructive delirium end smashed most of the pottery in his 


Parents’ house. 
I think we may assume that all children begin life with all the 
ke them artists. 


Physical or sensational equipment necessary to make rtists 
t may be that there is à minority of grosser physique which is 
so tone-deaf and colour-blind that 


Fita insensitive—individuals 
hey are incapable of aesthetic reactions, assump 
tion which needs scientific confirmation. The vast majority is 
æsthetically sensitive at birth, and it is what happens 
S its first years that determi or not it wi 
apacity for esthetic ех ression—for 
орау Ё ae and with *telling effect! on 
individuals. | ir 
erefore, and become insensitive 
рег (a) we are physically 


We are all born artists, th 4 
ause €i А 
bec г bodies can no 
ments 


other 


Citizens in A А 
a bourgeois society 
stormed in the process of education, 50 quo mee 
longer express themselves in natural Е а d because we are 
and sounds; or (b) we аге psyohically deforme! 
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i i ludes 
compelled to accept a social concept of normality which exc 
the free expression of esthetic impulses. 


A QUESTION OF VALUES 


i a 
The educational problem is then clear—or rather, the eee 
it presents is then evident. For it would seem that WE E de 
train the zsthetic impulses at the risk of counteracting à ba Eis 
tendencies and influences which have as their ‘aim to о 2 
particular individual a representative of our super-egos, valet 
good citizen, ‘the vehicle of tradition and of all the age-long v 
which have been handed down in 
generation’. 
The whole problem the 
question of values it w. 


ion to 
this way from generation 


n becomes a question of giie се 
as already envisaged by Plato, an ing 
dilemma as presented by Plato has only been solved by — 2 
to make art itself a representative of the super-ego, a vehic E 
moral and idealistic values. But as we have seen, the whole € ig 
dence of the history of art goes to show that the moment art 
yoked to these intellectual and moralistic values, it tends to ee 
For there is a fundamental Opposition between instinctual valu 
and what for short we may term conventional values—betwee™ 
that is to say, the forces of the id and the forces of the super-cgo- 
PLATO’S THEORY 
Plato’s theory of art has gi 
not because h 
rather because 
not claim to h 
else, but 1 wo 
of art put fo; 


OF ART AND EDUCATION 


. 55 іп , 
2 ven rise to so much misunderstanding 
1$ commenta; 


they have h 


à his 
for art; i with all 
contemporari CEA > Ш common 

nporaries, he Scarcely distinguished a separate category 9 
esthetic values, For him there P 


a 
was nothing in the nature 9 
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Se Брит of art, but merely various arts, and these were 
sonus чо аз graceful forms of practical activity than as 
strongl OK expressing subjective experience. Plato would have 
Ба е our view of art as a language for conveying an 
WA nowledge of reality; indeed, his objection to art is 
sien y that it does not convey reliable truths of any kind, and 

Pi ot therefote be used as a guide to men in their moral actions. 
és ae s theory öf art is based on а threefold vision of reality; 50, 
of ave already seen, is Freud’s. It may be that a comparison 
€ € two systems is fantastic, but let us try it. Plato! distinguishes 
fo е orders or grades of objects: first, the absolute and eternal 
bn wholly real and wholly intelligible; secondly, the perceptible 
n ар. copied from the form; and thirdly, the work of art, copied 
d m the object. To these three deg espond three 
тес of knowledge, so that the order of knowledge embodied in 
a work of art is merely a reflection of the perceptua 
p Hd in that rough and ready notion of reality which we gain 
ient our everyday experience. Only those who а 
'scipline of philosophy to obtain access to the highest grade of 
existence have any adequate notion of absolute reality; and 
only they, therefore, can possess the knowledge of the good and the 


true. 

It will be seen at once that the highest degree of reality and е 
ledge corresponds to Freud’s conception of dh 
that his second degree of reality and knowledge тау 
with the conscious life of the ево. But before we can compare 
Plato’s conception of art as the third degree of real 
ledge with Freud’s conception of the id, mus 
closer at Plato’s theory- f 

It is true that Plato regards 27 = the copy 9 
appearance of an appearance ап 
has given rise to the current misinterpretaUo 
as imitation, or mimesis. But Plato neve 
merely a facsimile or replica; it is a © assag 
ri plane of reality; and there Д 

ia { 

logues which show pes exposition I know of Plato’s philosophy of 
Diete in Mind, Vol- XXXIV, No. 134 (1925). 
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of that order of reality. The best оше d я 
несш he description of the poet which Socrates gi fair beautifid 
5. а "o epic as well as lyric, compose = possessed. 
2 = art, but because they are inspired a e not in their 
ae the Corybantian revellers when they dance ar а ез they 
ight mind, so the lyric poets are not in their right a under the 
ja composing their beautiful strains; but beer ge essed; like 
ower of music and metre they are inspired ari r ууа when 
facilis maidens who draw milk and honey from iam my arein 
they are under the influence of Dionysus but m dhe sante, ай 
their right mind. And the soul of the lyric poe bring söngs from 
they themselves say; for they tell us that they and dells ofthe 
honeyed fountains, culling them out of the p flower to 
Muses; they, like the bees, winging their ‚мау npe and 
flower. And this is true, For the poet is a light er he has been 
holy thing, and there is no invention in him d nger in him: 
inspired and is out of his Senses, and the mind is no long 


d 15 
с 5 : rless an 
When he has not attained to this state, he is powe 

unable to utter his Oracles,?1 


his evidence is definite 
theory gi 


AS Jato’s 
enough, but the description of Р 
ferred to 


re- 
d : y already 
Ven by Professor Collingwood in the Үз трогагу 
Pointing in more а dge, for 
nscious, ‘Art is not ки мы 
d for its truth, and its object is not ^ ж and its 
» for it cannot be Praised for its oe У, ination, 
+++. Its own right name is r леді 
tasms or images, sheer APT pling 
deed created |: by an activity ior doi not 
Teaming. This imaginative i ima, dge but 
се the artist lacks, not only knowle sertions 
even opinion; and his Works contain no truths, nor even asser. 


У to the unco; 


apprehended and їп 
Not identical wi 
assert a 


Plato's obj 


ists in his 
2 Tt, and to the presence of artists №. 
ideal repub]: 


с. 
€ reduced to two: the rational and the A 
Philosophy there is the assumption, 
! Jowett’s translation, 
Tog 


PLATO'S THEORY ОҒ ART AND EDUCATION 
that reason is the noblest 


d by reason can be a 
h suspicion a mode 
the emotions and 


Б the assertion and demonstration, 
Sarya our nature, and that only a life governe 
and happy life. He therefore regarded wit! 


of i 3 
expression which addressed itself primarily to 
s origin and form. It is true 


r could be wholly irrational in it 

ace parng (Philebus, 51b) he considers the possibility ofan 
Каш 2 art, but in general art for Plato is sensuous and 
andina Е ERE усу fact that it has such power over the feelings 
This co — is the reason why it must be rigorously controlled. 
та == out most clearly in the place and function he assigns to 
Book! n educative instrument (see Book III of The Republic and 

н I of Laws). For example: 

Pte is the constraining ап 
of eas reason, which the law affirms, an 
Mer ^s est and best has agreed to be truly right. In order, then, 
eina soul of the child may not be habituated to feel joy and 
the ја. in a manner at variance with the law; and those who obey 
Е = but may rather follow the law and rejoice and sorrow at 
Sener things as the age to produce this effect, 
ж. e appcar to have be lly enchant, and 
mda esignea fo implant that harmony © eak. And, 
tinh the mind of the child is іпсара 
pla ы they are called plays and songs, and аге › s 
y; just as when men are sick and ailing 1n their bodies, their 


attendants given them wholesome diet in pleasan 
diet in disagreeable things, 


d directing of youth towards 
d which the experience 


en invented, 


in order that 
dislike the 


ады, but unwholesome 
ey may learn, as they ought, to like the one and to 
legislator will persuade; and, if he 
ess, as he ought, by fair 


other. And similarly, the tr Че 

pel the poct to f 

the figures, and in his melodies, 
y good men.” 


the music of temperate d in every WAY 5 4 
Here, as everywhere in Plato’s philosophy, art is given а strictly 
functional róle in education; s an indulgence 
Which may, with due caution, be extended to children at that 
stage of their education when they are liable to revolt against the 
strictness of a wholly rational regimen. It is a sweet to disguise the 
bitterness of a necessary medicine the gilding оп а pill. It is true 
1 Laws, ЇЇ, 659-60- s translation. 
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that certain virtues and truths may be — aulis and the 
song and in art generally; but the virtues are should not be 
forms limited, so there is no reason why they s ized and no 
determined once and for all time—codified and canon that Plato 
deviation from them permitted. It is for this текат Толе 280 
turned with admiration to the art of as. aurai er we are 
they appear to have recognized the very principle қытай. to 
now speaking—that their young citizens must be hibited the 
Strains and forms of virtue. These they fixed, and = г artist 35 
patterns of them in their temples; and no (аны е nal forms 
allowed to innovate upon them, or to leave the tradi ed either 
and invent new ones. To this day, no alteration is eris eol 
in these arts, or in music at all. And you will find that ^ they hà 
of art are painted and moulded in the same forms whic exaggera- 
ten thousand years ago;—this is literally truc and no 


А tter 
қ А : Mags whit be 
tion,—their ancient paintings and sculptures are not a 

or worse than the wi 


"E e same 
ork of to-day, but are made with just th 
skill’. 


In spite of the interveni: 
more knowled 


know that h 


even if a remarkable st. 
observed, it is confined t 
the temples—ang ] 


PLATO'S THEORY OF ART AND EDUCATION 
t every influence whether intellectual 


question, for we have seen tha 
1 art for its own ends, merely 


or religious which attempts to contro 
ends by depriving art ofits vitality. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


_ The view which I shall try to advance is that any true concep- 
tion of reason must find а place for human emotions and for all 
that is determined by them. The history of the world at large, and 
of any individual within it, proves that nothing but unhappiness 
results from an indiscriminate ог complete suppression of the 


instinctual and emotional part of our being. On the other hand, 
he only comparable unhappiness 


let it be freely admitted that t 

comes from the uncontrolled and undisciplined display of these 
same instincts and emotions. Freud himself has admitted this: 
The function of education . . - is to inhibit, forbid and suppress 


and it has at all times carried out this function 0 admiration. But 
we have learnt from analysis + за this very Suppression of 
instincts that involves the dang ic 1 . . Educa- 
tion has therefore to steer its way betwe' 
instincts frec-play and the Charybdis of frus l 
the problem ds altogether insoluble, ап optimum of education 
must be discoverable, which 1] do the most good and the least 
harm. It is a matter of finding out how much one may 

which times and by what methods’ It is equally а 4% ү 
finding out how much one may at which times and by 
what methods. And it is in the direction of the encouragement о 
the instincts, and as a POP jc against the disciplinary 
measures of the ordinary con і 
in art gains its importance and must 10 


part than has hitherto been given to it. 


eurotic illness. - 


trating 


PRODUCER AN 


It is time, however, 
education: the education of the z 
education of the individual in the appre 

1 New Introductory 
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distinction between the education of the гео к 
consumer. Because the sensuous endowments of к stage the 
inherently different, or unequally balanced, i i I have 
courses to be pursued will diverge, and the consi ^ divergences 
already brought forward seem to indicate that t caer the 
should become obvious by the age of eleven: at least, f a teacher 
ages of eleven and fifteen the sympathetic ee көн ua 
should easily discover the presence in any =. ewm ке dE 
vocational aptitude, including what is generally Е ое 
‘artistic gift’, But it is important at this stage to ensibility, 
between individuals who possess a generalized esthetic S nae 
and those rarer types who possess the ability to give = children, 
to their esthetic experience. An undifferentiated mass have fem 
increasing as our methods of education improve, will 


Р 5 өе : ifferentiate 
peraments which are obviously sensitive, and this undiff 
mass will be regarded as faj 


art-mistress. From this ma: 
the prejudices of 


native careers (itisa little hig 


запа almost on th 
select sensitive 


* . Ж ine қ 
ап artist, its fate is already determ 

It is not Profitable to discuss 
able to Control the develo 


— PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 
ратабыз ай at i need for the selection of pupils to be trained as 
ек x ies is some means of determining, in the first 
ed ofac ild’s life, thepresenceor absence of what, toavoid 
plaste mos word creative’, we will call a plastic faculty. By a 
Эна й: ы I mean an ability to transfer to impressionable 
нај ike stone and clay and paint (and it is equally true of 
ials like words and notes) the intuitions of shape and form 


and c : . Bp c WOES 
olour whicli rise from the instinctive ог unconscious level of 
e which distinguishes the 


bod and it is this faculty alon 
lon desi from any other fully developed man of feeling. 
leis ње и re for the moment the significance of those intuitions; 
апа, inst е to bear in mind that no great art—no art universally 
eight өзегі recognized as such since the beginning of the 
ғ чя een without these special characteristic 
in кы ^s be that when we have discovered means to test an 
al’s possession of such a faculty, Id be threatened 


2. С dm of painters and sculptors; the ^0 

жы ould then have to decide how many artists it wanted for its 
weld beads and according to that quota а cert 
But th e selected on a competitive basis and traine 

at agai: 15 а possibility we need not seriously ente 

but every man 


sl Ў Фир Мае" 
ogan, that ‘the artist 15 not a special kind of man, 


is VE 1 
а special kind of artist’, has often been repeated; and expresses 
s unrealistic to ignore differences 1n 


а А Ri 
E essential truth; but it 1 
ensuous constitution. s "between à pai 


On a sensitiveness tow 
special kind of man to beco 
Will, we hope, if he is not inhibited or de 
be able to express hims 
Special kind of man c2 
musician of the special kind we call ‘great’. 


trained as painters, 
14 be restricted, on 
n much greater 


o are to be 


ber of those wb 
erally shou 


sculptors and ‘creative’ artists gen C 

1 Since writing this book, I have treated these questions 1 

detail in Education Through Art (Faber & Faber, 1943) 
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the other hand the number of those to be trained = gp person 
tion of the arts should be vastly increased; in gue clessly dis- 
should be exempt from such training except those T sited 
qualified by stupidity or mental atrophy. F or emper are the 
well as psychology tells us that the aesthetic impulses 


= А ver the 
normal possession of children, and which children all o 


НЕ ikin uni- 
world and throughout all time have possessed in striking 
formity, 


le. It 

are merely dormant in so-called — of 

should not, therefore, be beyond our skill to е ои of сов- 

Preserving those impulses a little nearer to the sur far greater 

sciousness, thus enabling the mind to develop to a fining and 
extent those emotional responses to beauty whose re 


to 
remnan* 
ennobling influence is now confined to such a жеп distinction 
mankind. As I have argued elsewhere, and often, t 
between the fine 


e an 
and applied arts is merely one ок а 
attitude, and not one of kind. In any natural order 015 wou 
social activities would be esthetic, Rhythm and poe every 
Pervade all that we do and all that we make: in this be despise 
man would be an artist of some kind, and no art would be 
merely because it was mechanic or utilitarian. ыды tion We 
It would be useless, however, if in considering ths ques trans- 
avoided the conflict of values involved. Nothing less than н ttoa 
valuation of all values is necessary. We must learn to discoun been 
large extent those socia] and intellectual values which have an 
the proud aim of the whole classical tradition. ‘The bloody ears 
embittered history ofa world which for more than twothousand be no 
hasdependedon the Supremacy of; ideological values ofsomesor у ess 
recommendation of their efficacy in Promoting human һар Р деін 
We might at least tty the experiment of educating the inst! се 
instead of “upPressing them; the Cost of a failure could not exc 
what the world has already endured, and is now enduring. 
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‹ x md LOPPISAEy to ask what is involved in the process rt. 

educating the instincts? more Particularly in the sphere of а 

*Tt may be as well to i iti 

а қ Руса а insti 

stimulus in that it arises fom sources ӨГ оаа, 
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within the body, ор! 
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en еп | at Freud has described the id as ‘a chaos, a cauldron 
pace м м . But the work of art is always, in some 
the LS соф s ges Б т 
à r to such values as 
а уя желер and definite outline; the baroque Ss which 
е ее ee of all these qualities, is still art, and proves that 
Bis ani coherence can be open, irregular and dynamic. Indeed, 
көздеуі common denominator of all types of art is a certain 
О, у hs vitality—what we have called ‘the artist’s hand- 
ies =: 4, ut which, of course, to extend the metaphor, includes 
itii unit of the page. That is to say, a ‘work’ of art implies a 
quantity as well as quality of work, and the intensity must 


be co-extensive with that quantity. 
Nes rg айы contradiction to his description of the id as chaotic, 
ud, as we have seen, also says that *in the id there is nothing 
on of the passage of 


co Р à а ae 
rresponding to the idea of time, no recogniti 
kable and awaits adequate 


= апа (а thing which is very remar 

i ntion in philosophic thought) no alteration of mental pro- 

sses by the passage of time. .. . It is constantly being borne in 
r theory of the 


u . 
pon me that we'have made far too little use for ou 
ins unaltered by the 


indubitablesfact that the repressed rema 

passage of timé. This seems to offer us the possibility of an 
approach to some really profoun 
truths is some solution of the mys 


= assumed that the particular somatic or 
of the artist enables him ‘to grasp relations in the deeper layers of 
ld otherwise be inaccessibl ТЕ 


t % г 4 

he cgo and in the id which wou 

consider that this region, this cauldron, into which the artist is 
entities, then we seem to have 


able to peer is a region © MA 
some explanation of the source of the vital energy which is trans- 
mitted to the artist’s creative impulse, and at least the suggestion 


tery of art. 
sensuous 


А it by flight 
А constant force and is such t! = окт n mE А 
s е сап from an external stimulus. tinct may be 466 bein de bod 
ource, an object and an aim. a state of excitation | у, 
its path from its source 


апа йв айп == 
t nd its aim is to remove that excitation; 1 
o the attainment of its aim the instinct becomes operat 

in а certa! 


К аз а certain sum of energy forcing its УЗУ 
ПН, Lectures, p. 125+ 
Op. cit., p. 99- 
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of an explanation of the universal appeal of в ена. ered 
inspired to express. For what is timeless is by 
universal, . f time- 

We imagine the artist, then, as dipping into а emi ы "i 
less and intensely vital entities, and in some — 5 i ар 
the surface one or more of these entities. The proba eri woa 
any such direct contact with the deeper layers of the acai 
be too much for us; such art we should describe ж vati 
unheimlich. We might tolerate it in a few casin hase. Bot ЈИ 
fantasies of Bosch, of E] Greco, of Goya's ‘mad P ban lie 
general the artist has to tame the entities of his vision ef Hit 
retails them to the visionless public. And this is the functi по іс 
part of the artist’s mind which we call his ego. It is the ер 


ich 
aen rid—whi 
mediates between the artist's id and the external wo 

makes him, so to S 


. е ego, 
peak, the conscious agent that he is. bans 
says Freud, ʻis the sense-organ of the whole apparatus, г of such 
Moreover, not only of excitations from without but also 
as proceed from th, 
in regardin 
by its pro 
latter has had on it, , 


"aeuo NIIT 

and action the procrastinating ee 

h it makes use of the residues of аве" 
"У. In this way it dethrones the P 


: int 
undisputed Sway over the processes 


ises 
: қ d ч оп15© 
| it the reality-principle, which pr 

ity and Breater success’ 1 
All this is t т: 


. fel ut їп 
the case of Tue of the formation of the normal individual, : any 
ase о the artist there js ап exception; he does not eliminate * 
clement whic! isa Contributi i 
tion; his py i i 


1 n 4 . 
Feud: New Introductory Lectures, Рр. 100-1. My italics. 
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call the id, disturb the even and orderly surface of the conventional 
conception of reality. It is his desire to evade the procrastinating 
factor of thought and give to the world all the immediacy and 
vitality of his intuitions, his perceptions of the instinctual processes 


of his mind. 


His only care must be to compromise; so to control the outflow 


of his instinctive energies that they do not unduly alarm or 
antagonize the normal individual. He does this by disguising his 
lawless images—by giving them form and proportion, and a 
clothing of symbol and myth which make them acceptable to the 
public at large. Thus the artistic process in general may be said to 
consist of two processes: the immediate and essential one eee 
has always been known as inspiration, and which psychologica y 
we describe as an access to the deeper layers of the enr 
and a secondary process of elaboration, in which ү n 
perceptions and intuitions of the artist are woven in + 
which can take its place in the organized life of салық n п at ^ 
The symbol and the myth rem. always ыр. t е 
sensuous level: they are not, 2$ they exist in i doe а 5 ias 
anything but creations of the imagination. It is ош тя 
acquires a conscience, а theology and a morality, t! a қой 
and the myth become perverted by the intellect—ra ers 
petrified. Then art is dead. For we must, 
as children, and education should have no 2 
preserve within’ ys some trace of the penetration 


of the innocent,eye- 


III 


Chapter Seven 
ART IN TRANSITION 


' ternité 
ents de fraterni 
les accidents de егіс scientifique et des н > de ік kanchi? 
ae soient chéris comme restitution progressi 
première? .... 


D 
ARTHUR RIMBAU 


Aare Ree 


T d society 
So far in this book We have been considering art an 
from the histori 


. ined 

maintal 

torical point of view. It is true that we have 

certain general pri 


Р € 
es which ar 
nciples about the nature of art 
relatively theoretica 


k intul- 
150005 expression to our неаб 
5. Perhaps it is our awareness of the per hich we 
hich Causes us to seek for types of art w 
2$ universa] and th 
85 mankind ехі Е 
Teek art should “н 


in Certain г 


à ndar 
€spects prevail as the sta 
attainment, 


Іше 
Actually there is по rr 
n for ever, this belief, For several йе but 
Greek art Were regarded as immuta газе 
‹ Centuries the actual objects meant by the p 
Gre art’ have vari i 


е 
t uino of th 

1 ie Considerably, From the inc a 9 
€naissance until the Seventeenth century, the general no 

Greek art must have been ex 


ae 
as pr 
п extremely Vague, and there of Greek 
clear distinction between the various types o 

ek 


rt, The 
art аз such and Roman a 
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by Pablo Picasso. 
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igure of a workman 


320 
t tse 
from Wells Cathedral. Abot 
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‘Calais Gate’, by Hogarth. 1748 


D v ec 
PLATE 55. 


by Hogarth 


. ‘The Shrimp Gul, 


Liberté guidant le peuple’, by Delacroix. 1830 


PLATE 57. ‘Le 28 juillet 
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Wheler in is y of Greck art begins with the travels of Spon a d 
1748 th 1675-6, but it was not until the discovery of P P eii i 
at sufficient material exi ompenan 
torical method i aterial existed for the foundation of an his- 
нен еее тайған in the study of the history of Greek art. From that 
Жек а er of Greek art has varied with our increasing 
de pedit of к. here may still exist people who would establish 
general tast res art round about the year 400 B.C. but the 
айы ео ше critic and the connoisseur has receded to the 
ipstabilit os earlier centuries. Though there is no denying the 
Seni fn d =. esthetic judgment, it is possible to maintain that 
ата T int of view the modern taste is essentially right. For it 
which, as rejection of those purely intellectual standards of art 
“ines A have seen, have always been inimical to the very 
в оғ art, and is based on an appreciation of those irrational 
uitive elements which we have now reason to believe to be 


E: essential elements in art. 
в pod for the future, the 
mullum or nature whilst giving 
pion | + have seen that it is dai 
Sippo re out art; but it 1s nevert! 
ай ses т а. Art must be regar 
E eee ы but like bread and water, 
insi 2. course; it must be an integral 
not be made a fuss of. It 
"x 


ue | { 
guest, not еуей as a paying guest, 
> pr. Benedict's wise book, but 


s already found support in ic i 
Cess io vn to add a final quotation describing the genera pro- 
s exis integration which is the right ane 
ani “si develops; it is all the more apt i 
n illustration: | 
"Cs integration of cultures is not in the. i das n E 
Gods» meli by which a style in art comes : eom 4 
pref ic architecture, beginning in what was hard 
d ico for altitude and light, 060 py the opera 
bores of taste that developed within its tec ee 
that Келемін аге of the thirteenth century: It vie 
ven were incongruous, modified others до its P 
ted others that accorded with jts taste- When 
| 113 : RAS: 


r we can preserve art 
n the pattern of our 
ciety to be too 
for society to 


n, is whethe 
it a placei 
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process historically, we inevitably use animistic forms of expres- 
sion as if there were choice and purpose in the growth of this great 
art-form. But this is due to the difficulty in our language-forms. 
There was no conscious choice, and no purpose. What was at first no 
more than a slight bias in local forms and techniques expressed 
itself more and more forcibly, integrated itself in more and more 
definite standards, and eventuated in Gothic art. » 

‘What has happened in the great art-styles. happens also in 
cultures as a whole. All the miscellaneous behaviour directed 
towards getting a living, mating, warring, and worshipping tbe 
gods, is made over into Consistent patterns in accordance with 
unconscious canons of choice that develop within the culture. 
Some cultures, like some periods of art, fail of such integration, 
and about many others we know too little to understand the 
motives that actuate them, But cultures at every level of com- 


have achieved it. Such cultures are 


t I wish to discuss in this last 


AN AGE OF TRANSITION 


AN AGE OF TRANSITION 


tional movements in art to-day, and there 
osed to movement of any kind. It 
ussion to divide all these various 
as follows: 


There are many transi 
is, of course, a body of artists opp 
would, however, simplify our disc 
movements and monuments into three general groups, 


I. Bou&ckor ACADEMIC ART. 
II. REvoLUTIONARY ART. 
III. FUNCTIONAL Авт. 


The second group may be further subdivided into (1) expression- 


istic, (2) super-realist and (3) abstract ог non-representational 
types. By so subdividing this middle group we may find it easier to 
pass from conceptions of one group to those of the others. | 

By bourgeois! academic art we mean art which has continued 
the general tradition of the Renaissance either as academic 


idealism (secular and religious), or 25 popular realism. Ірің the 


т demy 
kind of i ers the walls of the Royal Acade 
of art which every year cov Жк т countries. Occasion- 


in England and of similar instituti imental and 
ally competent in a technical sense, ем > 
always utterly insignificant, it is to be regarde i 
commodity which is neither aware ofitsfatuitynory 


blows. 
> 1 suffered several severe 
eis eal ран ШЫ ee invention of photography, 


The first and the most mortal was a method of re- 
which has made such art altogether unnecessary 45 е, be claimed 
cording natural facts and features. It cannot, per of reality; 
that the photograph gives an accurate interpre as most people 
nothing can be more arbitrary tha E. of themselves. 
know from the photographs they hav! list, 4 i 
Without in any sense becom ideals’ ‘que mode of 
Possible for the painter to 5 
Tendering the objective reality of people ДО 
а psychological point of view it is open 0 
ever attain more than a subjective eae 


| i jn their 
reality existed, the more artists succeeded e 
vord with its loose 25 ; 


general standar A 
he country; © с 


‚11 apologize for using this v 
English term to indicate the 
Capitalism, the sense of a stake in t 
Social and moral prejudices. 
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identical their work would become; but in fact there has never 
been the slightest tendency towards such uniformity of vision and 
expression. Once the subjectivity and relativity of the individual 
artist’s vision are admitted, the avowed purpose of academic art 
becomes illusory; there seems no reason why the artist should 
limit himself in such an unimaginative way. There seems no 
reason, that is to say, why the artist should not take the whole 
range of internal perception as his legitimate province—which is, 


as we shall see, precisely the claim made by one school of modern 
artists. 


A second blow, which was perhaps a consequence of the first, 


was a general defection of Practically all artists and critics of 
intelligence. For good or for evil, the main stream of art since the 


middle of the nineteenth century has turned away from both 
realism and idealism, and has been concerned with the dis- 
interested expression of esthetic values, Admittedly, in the process, 
such art has cease and it may still be uncertain of 
would now rather starve than 


ture is not collected for what it says 
) but for what it does—that is to 


nascent hopes, 


of processes of reproduction, Wher а Ве methods and efficiency 
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might hang, t 
nig , to-day there will i 
simile of the year's best academ geo iod is ве о 
agus ~ у picture, acquired for а fraction of 
: worse: it has been discovered th i 

ater кез at certain types of 

(pictures by Van Gogh and Gauguin, f 
even though the i ie 
eas y d be unsatisfactory as representations of what 
erbe » en very ‘decorative’, chiefly because they are bright in 
> ae ome thousands of these reproductions are sold every year 
њи “а : who were formerly potential purchasers of canvases 
4: e Academy or the local art show. 
o s 
к d of these tendencies affect the revolutionary artist no less 
^i e academic artist, but the difference is, first that the revolu- 
eh ry artist is in the minority, and may be supplying what is 
poi ge speaking an article with a certain scarcity value; 
а s Y and more significantly, he is probably himself in revolt 
i m inst the individualistic basis of the art market, and prepared for 
sacrifices involved in the transition to some other basis. He 


w Е 4 ЕЗ 
ould not be human if he did not want people to buy his pictures, 
tron and artist has its senti- 


and no doubt the liaison between ра 
mental value. But actually the artist would prefer to get on with 
what he would call his work without having to worry about the 
financial economy of his existence. He would like to be à member 
of a corporative body which guaranteed him his means of sub- 
sistence; he would like to be regarded as just as necessary to the 
general economy of a country as the destructive ог defensive 
personnel of the army and the police force. He might deserve; but 
would not claim, exceptional treatment; he would only insist on 
being recognized as one of the essential elements in the structure 
ofanautonomoussociety. ` 

At present, deprived of the solid support of 
his revolt takes one or other of the three paths 
Let us examine them in turn. 


his former patrons, 
already indicated. 


d in other countries, 
it is, however, а 


d ‘realism’, and 
It 


‘Expressionism’, though 
h in English art 


= not been used muc ; 
a 

undamentally necessary word, like idealism 

hot a word of seca ndary implications like 
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> an 
«impressionism. 
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denotes one of the basic modes of perceiving and рс ше 
world around us. There are, in fact, only these three basic mo es : 
realism, idealism and expressionism, though, as we shall see in 
moment, there is a fourth mode which claims to supersede realism. 
The realistic mode needs no explanation; it is, in the plastic arts, 
the effort to represent the world exactly as it is presented to a 
senses, without attenuation, without omission, without falsity o 
any kind. That the effort is not so simple as it souads is shown by Е 
movement like Impressionism, which questioned the scientific 


; З "е : rs 
basis of normal or conventional vision, and tried to be even mo: 
exact in its rendering of nature. 


Idealism starts from a 


basis of realistic vision, but deliberately 
selects and rejects from 


the plethora of percepts. According и" 
Reynolds’ classic definition, ‘there are excellences in the art о 


Painting beyond what is commonly called the imitation of Nature. 
++. All the arts receive their perfection from an ideal beauty; 
nd in individual nature’. The artists 
hird Discourse, ‘being enabled to dis- 


5 ts, but the subjective feelings 
by definition, individualistic, and it is by nO 


EXPRESSIONISM 
example), and it is not difficult to find examples in Italy. If we call 
the Northern examples typical (and Grünewald's Isenheim altar- 
piece at Colmar is always quoted as the type-piece), it is perhaps 
merely because they are nearest in the sympathetic nature of the 


feelings expressed. 


Modern expressionism has develope 
and Van Gogh as much as any other individualis to be regarded as 


its founder, though actually the Norwegian painter Edvard 
Munch has been the most conscious and influential exponent of 
the style, giving birth to that prolific German school now 50 much 
in disfavour, which includes such powerful artists as Emil Nolde, 
Carl Hofer and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. But even France has its 


expressionists (Georges Rouaultand Marcel Gromaire) and express- 
in Belgium (Constant Permeke, 


ionism is the prevailing school 
Gustave de Smet, Fritz Van den Berghe and Floris Jespers)- 
Expressionism lives up to its name; that is to say, it expresses the 
emotions of the artist at any C ing usually an exag 
geration or distortion of natural appear 
grotesque. Caricature is a department 0 
which most people find no difficulty in арр" d 
caricature is carried to the pitch and organization ofa ma 
in oils, or a piece of sculpture; then people be n to NUR КЫ 
artist is no longer ‘appealing’ to ther ot epi И: 
vanities nor satisfying their super-egoist Е Е 
is openly in revolt against the conventions of the пот f realit 
tion of reality and is еп ing to create 2 ев i 
more strictly in accordanc 
experience. 


d into a distinct movement, 


nces which 
f expressioni 
ppreciating. 


sm, and one 
But when 


As we have already hinted, 200 р 
slow to point out, the expressionist 5 notion Pelia 
the conscious level of experiences i: “ү the emotions 
kind of idealism (for why sho" і 
more ‘real’ than the realism © 
total human personality is arbitrary» (qut 

1 sonality 


a selected part of this tota pe 
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therefore an idealistic preference. If reality is to be = и Ј Hin 
i ts of human experience, not е 
we must include all aspec 5 mes um ie cane 

lements of sub-conscious life w ich are re a ul 

re нани trances and hallucinations. Such is the quite н 
ала of surrealism or Superrealism, a movement in art rp iced 
fined to painting and sculpture, but including poetry and prose, 
even philosophy and politics. . " " 
The superrealist is profoundly conscious of thet lack of жы 
connection between art and society which is characteristic © үи 
modern world. He sees that fundamentally the fault lies in th: 


therefore revolutionary, 
of art. He begins with 
with (to be precise) that 


ning from such a stand 
socialist, and generall 


aspects of our existence, e 
tradictory, ‘I believe,’ de 
1924, ‘in the future trans 


2 B ntra- 
mutation of those two seemingly co 
dictory States, dream an 


ity, à 
d reality, into a sort of absolute reality, 
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super- i 
per-reality, so to speak.’ And then, more specifically in the 


Second Manifesto: 

nes surrealism undertakes particula: 
: e notions of reality and unreality, 

о ‘reflection and impulse, of knowing an 

utility and uselessness, there is nevertheless 


cal Materialism this similarity in tendency, 


th ec H . 
e “colossal abortion" of the Hegelian system. I do not see how 
economic framework, can be 


limits, those for instance of the 

assigned to the exercise of a thought which is definitely adapted to 

negation and the negation of negation. How allow that the dialec- 
alidly to solving social 


tical method is only to be applied У 
problems? It is the whole of surrealism's ambition to supply it 


with nowise conflicting possibilities of application in the most 


immediate conscious domain. I really cannot 566; pace a few 
why we should abstain from 


muddle-headed revolutionaries, 
of dreaming, of madness, of art 


taking up the problems of love, 

and religion, so long as We consider these problems from the same 
angle as they, and we too, consider Revolution. And I have no 
hesitation in sayin i tematic has been done in this 
direction before surrealism, ап he point where we 
found it, “the dialectical method in its Hegelian form could not be 


put into application.” For us also i 
d our coining of th 
1 


his was 50..." | 
isr possesses that second charac- 
from the static 


ctic—its capacity to pass it 
1 mode of action: When we 


rly the critical investiga- 
of reason and unreason, 
d “fatal” ignorance, of 
between it and Histori- 
that it sets out from 


enough to show that t 
This passage shows 
teristic of the Marxian 
to the dynamic, from nof. 
use phrases like the totality of à social syste 
of culture, we are apt to deceive ours lves and 
by imagining an abstract stable 
reality this body is 2 bundle of € 
muscles, cells—all of which are in movement, an 

which can move without affecting jmmediately or 
е notion 0 


line of successive movements the ^ 
divorced from the gene азо 


ral proces 
1 Trans. by David Gascoyne? What is — 
London (Faber & Faber), 1936: 
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illusion; and since the artist cannot escape the — 
of life which is always in progress, he had о ш s 

i i e 
i ition and play his part in the process. пе behev 
M Pie and the importance of the artistic activity in w 
he must see that that activity is integrated with the other soci 


j р А г S 
activities which constitute the active totality of social develop 
ment. 


nd; we must still ask what is the 
final purpose of Surrealism. Agai 


ain André Breton may be allowed 
to speak: 
‘A certain immediate ambiguity contained in the word sur- 
realism, is ca 


: па 
onsciousness of the wo 


à А т 
фе whole evolution of surrealism, fro 


Present дау, , 
Browing more and mori 


€ urgent from day to 
Costs to avoid consideri 


4 ; d 
to present interior reality ally 
5 in process of unification, of fina 


. 3 " nt 
reality being, in the pr 
and in this contradiction we 9 is 
ness, but also the source of 


in 
ourselves the task of confronting 
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refusing to allow the an он owed rA a 
not of acting on the one and on the othe Me So F 
we r both at once, for 
eig se ep ed that they are less apart from one another on 
ча ert tan ire that those who pretend they are acting on 
Шейбе 1. у аге either deceiving us or are a prey to a 
im т d of acting on these two realities not both at 
Ше mie es one after the other, in a systematic manner, 
lpn o observe their reciprocal attraction and interpenetra- 
uci d AH to this interplay of forces all the extension ne- 
e trend of these two adjoining realities to become onc 
and the same thing." 
„г at once be obvious that much 
ue € to the basic realities of 
en es survey of its development. Perhaps for 
e ry the artist has become conscious of the sprin 
Hon, is in conscious control? of such inspiration, an 
it to the specific course of art, which is the deepening 
of the total reality of existence, and, i i 
development of human consciousness. Hitherto the arts 


at the mercy of those conventions of naturalism, 
restrict the free op 


idealism which prevent and 

unconscious forces of life, оп which alone the vitality 
At times the artist has thrown rs and has allowed 
what has beer called the imaginatiorr to transform reality, and 
though such ert has been dismissed ic’? by the intellec- 
tual prejudices of those interested in а 


nevertheless such art, as t ified above а in г 
4 ed of its vitality, and philosophers of 


in the theory of sur- 
art as revealed by our 
the first time in 
gs of his inspira- 
d able to direct 
of our sense 
the further 


speare, has néver been depriv 
the perspicacity of Plato have been СО! lled to ге P ean 
lity the distinguishin чашу of alt $^ ~ 
с passage already 


ы in its іггайопа 
evertheless, as Bret 


quoted, art is not mere 
tration of reason and unreason, 2 
fc ed wor d, 


progression whose end is a trans о 


on makes $ 


ly jrrationa is 
ialectical counterplay; 
a land of fantasy; 


? By André Breton, pP. 49-50- 


i айт! - 
hat is Sur that its aim is to circumvent 


1 Trans. by David Gascoyne: Wi 
ious' con 


з The paradox of such *conscio 
e i trument of onscious ontrol. 


the intellect, the normal ins 
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but with this qualification: ‘the admirable thing about the fan- 
tastic is that it is no longer fantastic: there is only the real.’ 

It would he possible to show how closely the romantic theory of 
poetry, as elaborated by a great critic like Coleridge, or even by an 
honest Victorian like A. C. Bradley, corresponds to the theory of 
surrealism, but that task тгу perhaps be left to future epigoni.! 
We must now turn to the ony movement in modera art which at 
all directly challenges surrealism. This is the mcvement variously 


known as abstractionism, constructivism, or non-representational 
art. $ 


the merel decorati arrange 
form and соого arae y rative result. To 


attractive pattern undoubtedly requires the 
sibility, but once "ће result was 


act artists did not need to be told 
- Their intuitions, if not their 
ware of elements in their work 


ays been present in art, even in 


myself in an introduction contributed 
Faber, London, 1936). 
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AN ART OF PURE FORM 
and were the essential elements in the arts of 
any amount of what we will 


Пу been permitted in the 


representational art. 
archi у 
chitecture and music. Now though 


call c ic ] 
шт gid cien has immemoria 
m an iti 
exposition of these latter arts, it somehow seemed 
e 


foreign to the 
xod eere de i € n 
| m ed to prevent an anal 
i рии editions of these'once representational р 
сооз s. de е on the abstract artist is that the forms he 
iu thal me € tharr decorative significance in that they repeat 
vil hg ee ies materials and on their appropriate scale 
anche une = and rhythms which are inherent in the struc- 
hoes — which govern organic growth, including 
d e human body. Attuned to these rhythms and 
Mis. iin А c abstract artist can create microcosms which 
... power can hold the world, if not in а grain of 
каан Е lock of stone or а pattern of colours. He has no 
= га appearances—of the accidental forms created in 
ss of the world’s evolution—because he has access to the 


arche . бе? 
сура! forms which un the casual variations presented 


by the natural world. 

i not doubt myse 

Bund and that he does achie 

амеша, what he attempts. 
^ nce of his activity- 

xx ig! of the critics of abstract arts 

agis it as the most evident 

кш generat: short, 25 A 

on for d In many case no.doubt there 5 рзус 

or this criticism; а d the actual stat 

any realization of the ан 

vides a sufficient motive. 

social relevance of abstract art js so rem 

may be that as specific works ai 

function is not obvious, and that its appeal. : 

an extremely restricted élite. he sam igi E 

55 so SU erficia 


higher mathematics, but no one * superf 
igher mathematics js a useless and anti-social ? 
t many ofthe greatest аду 

I 


is freely admitted tha 
25 


approach to 


derlie all 
If that the abstract artist is sincere in this 
ve, with all due allowance for human 
The only point in doubt is the social 
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ics) are depen 
ireless telegraphy and aeronautics) à : 
си mathematicians. The "pede = 5: 
ы і i imilar way, with architectur 
art must be envisaged in a simil: i и 
i i f its practical applica 
dustrial arts as the field o practi 1 п và 
cir arts need for their zsthetic justification a a 
esiti to the purity of form, the economy of means bns см 
relevance of colour which сад best be induced and e E 
creation and appreciation of non-representational works of art. 


methods of prod 
history that Styles have, 
determined by the ma 


. 5 А hese 
cement, steel—and by the tools or machines with which t 
Materials are handled, 


ity 0 
who fully recognize the necessity 
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ыба | FUNCTIONAL ART 
р some play to im ulsi irrati 
Gropius, for example: paleo se 


al elements. Walter 


‘A. Е 
нь. ый bd = е the prevailing ideas proceeded, the 
à e to clarify its own aims in the “ti 
E process of getti 
grips with the problem of design from every angle d EN. 


rh эя periodic discoveries. Oir guiding principle was that 
ism T 45 neither an intellectual nor à material affair, but 
hoic n дикан pag © the stuff of life. Further, that the 
of atten, је si etics ifas given us fresh insight into the meaning 
be у Jus as the mechanization of industry has provided new 

or its realization. Our ambition was to rouse the creative 


el his other-worldliness and reintegrate him into the 
bound y world of realities; and at the same time to broaden and 
busine ze the rigid, almost exclusively material, mind of the 
ofall es man. Thus our informing conception of the basic unity 

esign in relation position to that 


оғ“ to life was in 
art for art’s sake”, an re dangerous philosophy 


it d to the even то 
Spreng from: business as ап end in itself." 

А This passage clearly implies an opposition between intellectual 
(imaginative, creative) activity and i ical activity, 
and their integration in а ich i isely the art of archi- 


и unity whic 
ecture. It does not imply, however, th 
fart. P 


is present in every work о rofessor Gropius 
have other ends 


to admit that other arts 
not be such a thing as ‘art for art's sake’, the о 
is not necessarily a practical one. What in e end I think we have 
to admit is a distinction ОП e lines of th old dichotomy of 
Fine and the Applied Artsa di іпсіоп which, because it has 
been so much abuse and misunderstooc» any critics, inchiding 
the present writer, have often strongly Г nted. T ur w. | 
arose in this connection perhaps 109 stupid, а ud нра 
seriously—I mean the notion that art was c kind ji 
ied (liter ly ^ uck o any u 
ose. 1 have discusse 


had to be applie к 
ly to hide its па ed p 
d Industry and I do 
th in another book Art an і 
s o it. But once thà has been 
jus. Trans 


the Ваийаи5- y 


facade which 
tarian object mere 
this question at leni 
not propose to return t 


5 1 The New Architecture and 
hand. London, 1935: 
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Ме etw 
to a valid distinction twi : 
e may perhaps return : 2. 
a. ай нине | function—the саш E 5. de 4 
= i i ial form—and art w : 
a material form s 
mental perceptions in 4 Tii bark inc 
ilitari ion—the function of ma ng E 
tarian function—t at и 
с our practical needs. It is true that those pee A 
nácily require more than a'practical solution; but t : est di 
vill be in conflict with other and essential instincts if it do 


: ment 
for example, we see a typical suburban develop 
—it would seem that the 


ied: that 
etic instinct itself has atrophied; 
men are no lon iti 


Co-operative basis, There is 
degradation of ar 


Pondence with the expansion о i 


SOCIALIST REALISM 
case, we natural] 
€ capitalism has 


Such being the 


art 
Y €xpect to find in the one P 
of the world wher 
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SOCIALIST REALISM: 


up a new culture. If, in that process, art had been allowed to 
evolve organically, as a dialectical synthesis of imagination and 
reality, all might have been well; but in actual practice the most 
fatal of procedures has been adopted: the imposition of an intel- 
lectually predetermined conception of what art should be in a 
socialist community. That this conception should have been 
derived from the general nature of popular art in various epochs 
is only natural; but, as we have seen, such art has never been of 
any great cultural or esthetic significance, and the reason for this 
we have ascribed to its realistic nature—the very quality which is 
extolled in Russia as the supreme aim of art. 

In so far as the doctrine of ‘socialist realism’ is a coherent theory, 
it seems to reaffirm the general principles of naturalism in art in 
the form practised by the bourgeois poets, novelists and painters of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, with the addition of a 
Purposive or dogmatic aim. We may take as representative and 
even authoritative the views expressed by the members of the first 
All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers held іп 1934.1 Karl Radek, 
who was at that time the most influential critic in Russia, defined 
their position in the following terms: 

"The search of Soviet art for its own creative methods has been a 
long one, for ithas had to overcome the old traditions in art and to 
explore a new trail, leading to the portrayal of our life as it is. This 
trail has been found. The methods of Soviet art have been found, 
and they аге tommensurate with the^tasks which revolutionary 
literature sets itself. . . . Realism méans giving a picture not only of 
the decay of capitalism and the withering away of its culture, but 
also of the birth of that class, of that force, which is capable of 
creating a new society and a new culture. Realism does not mean 
the embellishment or arbitrary selection of revolutionary phen- 
omena; it means reflecting reality as it is, in all its complexity, in all its 
contrariety, and not only capitalist reality, but also that other, new 
reality—the reality of socialism.’ 


Here already we have a certain equivocation in the use of the 
word ‘reality’. Reality, if it means anything at all, means th 
totality of phenomena present to the senses, and as audi cannot Бе 
qualified as ‘socialist’ or ‘capitalist’; it is ‘life as it is’, and ifit i he 

1 See Problems of Soviet Literature (London: Martin анла Ltd.) "m 
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i " 5, not а dialectical process, but а 
cular kind ‘of idealism. Кам Ra dek cates this 
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Admirable sentiments which, elected into a dogma and given 
the official support of a totalitarian state, provide the true et only 
necessary explanation of the retarded development of art in 
Soviet Russia. 

A somewhat different view of ‘socialist realism’ was expressed at 
this same Congress by Nikolai Bukharin. Bukharin was 2. 
more objectively with a specific art—poetry—and his real un = 
Standing of the actual process of poetic thought leads to а muc 
more dialectical approach to the problem: — қ 
* ‘The process of life, taken as “experience”, has its intellectual, 
€motional and volitional sides. We make a conventional distinction 
between logical thought, thought in terms of concepts, айа 
“thought in terms of images”, the so-called “realm of emotion”. 

Tue, in actual life the stream of experience is integral and un- 

divided; nevertheless, in this very unity, we have the intellectual 
pole and the emotional pole, even though they may not exist in 
their “pure form”, even though they may merge into one another. 
But it would be entirely and essentially wrong to make an absolute 
mechanical division of the so-called “spiritual life” into watertight 
compartments of feeling and intellect, or of the conscious and 
unconscious, or of the directly sensory and the logical. These are 
Dot separate domains of abstract categories. They are dialectical 
Magnitudes composing a unity. 
‘Logical thinking employs concepts, which range themselves 
to a whole ladder of thought, with various rungs, or degrees, of 
abstraction. Even when we are dealing with the highest type of 
logical thought—dialectical logic—where the abstract concept 
includes its concrete attributes, the very concept, as such, causes 
Sensory colours, sounds and tones to lose their vividness. More- 
Over, perceptive action oversteps the bounds of the senses, although 
it has its source in them.... In science, 
diversity and multiformity of the world tak 
distinct from immediate sensation, but giving a much more ade- 
quate reflection of reality—that is, more true. 

“Оп the other hand, the entire worl: 


in 


the entire qualitative 
€ on other forms, quite 


» but as experience, as well 


Points 
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of condensation—thought in terms of images. Here, there is no 
abstraction from what is directly experienced. Here the process of 
generalization does not take us beyond its limits (as is the case in 
logical thought and in its highest product, scientific thought). 
Here this very sensory experience—doubl 
“alive”’—is itself condensed. Here we һау 
tion of real existence, but a sensoril 


y concrete and doubly 
€, not a scientific reflec- 


at such unities are selected and fixated, 


i.e., that these experienc constructively, creatively repro- 


ave art.’ 


er intellectual e] i | 
Е emen ; efinite 
‘But realism acidi seal 


generally and sociali lism in 

ethod. i cialist realis 

od, is the enemy of everything supernatural, 
m. That is its principal and definite 


tion, and not эре is explained—‘that sensory 
i сің и 
» Teal history, Ous sublimations, that rea 


^, provide the mater: Various versions of the 

even then nothing hag been ва Which realism portrays'— 

Socialist realism from Other iso in any way distinguishes 
ОЕ ге; 
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Dine med SOCIALIST REALISM” 
into m esa , ше ошу way in which Bukharin can bring art 
wholly intelle | сүс socialist realism’ is by imposing on it the 
the buildin р ual atm of ‘focussing attention on the portrayal of 
má. and p к struggle of the proletariat, of the new 
settings” of th e manifold complexities of “connections and 
realisin, we € grent historical process of our day.’ Socialist 
be iis => = dares to “dream” ’; but its very dreams must 
thay tastes > sed on real trends of development’. Bukharin 
realism is d 3 an antithesis between romanticism and socialist 
hope: tatt tac of all meaning,’ and for a moment we may 
езе 2” imaginative activity has been reinstated in all its 
iets = ecstasy; but by romanticism we soon find that this 
socialista ns no more than the intelligent anticipation of further 

evelopments. 
a then, socialist realism is b 
the ке — ' or dogmatic purpose 
Чеп ual circumstances of the momen e о 
demand to which most intellectuals and artists subscribe— 
њи : temporary supersession of the primary conditions ofa 
mai : that art, like much else, must be sacrificed to the 
jet us di good. If this is so, let it be clearly recognized, and do not 
бај eceivé ourselves into imagining that a great art can be 
under conditions which both the history of art and the 

Psychology of the artist prove to be impossible.’ 


ut one more attempt to 
on art. It may be that 
t—the revolutionary 
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A a general description of the present phase of cultural develop- 
ожа. in Europe and America, there seems no reason to doubt 
egel’s conclusion ‘that Art is no longer able to discover that 


Satisfaction of spiritual wants which previous epochs and nations 
have sought for in it, a satisfaction which, at least on the religious 
side, was associated with art in the most intimate way. And we 
may further agree with Hegel’s explanation (which I have already 


1 The fact that'both Radek and Bukharin have been ‘liquidated’ since this 
chapter was originally written in no way invalidates their exposition of socialist 
realism. No better exposition has been forthcoming, and socialist realism, now 
that it must dispense with the able theoretical structure given to it by these twi 
critics, is left as a naked political dogma of no philosophical significance, У 
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quoted more fully!) of S esed crat aces Eee 
i of our life of to-day ma 

ee 5 volitional power and our judgment, that a 
adhere strictly to general points of view, and regulate равага 
matters in consonance with them, so that universal forms, a s 
duties, rights, and maxims hold valid as the determining а ^ 
our life and the force within us of main importance.' But suc 
conclusion only holds good if we acce 


pt that judgment of values 
which regards a reflective culture 


But his very compreh 
point of view that th 
cendental truths which he regarded as the final achievement of the 
human mind, 

A whole century has 
ticular views, and 


Passed since Hegel expressed these par- 
have learned to res 


DOW we are no lon 


and expression; as the sen- 
5 equal and PPPOsite, of intellectual abstraction- 


d objective symbols; and it may 
anywhere and everywhere: 


mind, is defaced and slain by its 
*See pp, 50-1, 
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comprehension; that so far from being brought more close to us by 
the comprehension of thinking, it is only by this means that it is in 
the complete sense removed apart from us, so that in his attempt 
to grasp through thought as a means the nature of life, man rather 
Tenders nugatory this very aim’—it may be that for this reason a 
Philosopher must first reach a comprehension of reality through 
the sensuous medium of art. In any case, art is the fundamental 
necessity, and the maintenance of art in its full creative vitality re- 
quires that open cultivation of the sensuous and instinctive 
elements of the personality which were described in Chapters V 
and VI, Indeed, we may confidently assert, on the evidence of the 
facts there reviewed, that nothing like the full creative vitality of 
art has ever yet been realized by a civilized society. That general 
release from fear and repression which is promised by the tech- 
nique of modern psychology no less than by the growing deter- 
mination to win for humanity the benefits of modern methods of 
Production will recreate the conditions of a great art. This, at 
cast, is a possible faith to oppose to all who would leave us in 
despair and cynicism, without pleasure, without joy, without that 

ighest and subtlest ecstasy of which the human mind is capable 
—the ecstasy of art, of poetry, the creation of a world of imagina- 
tive reality, -e 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH 
(1697-1764) 


` 


ps the most familiar of English 


art of painting, There is 4. 
mous essays which might not be = 
deed, included the painter in a каше, 
lectures on the English Comic Writers. More significantly co 
Hogarth himself in some of his advertisements speaks of himsel а 
the ‘author’; and quite explicitly, ina much-ouoted реа» 
confesses that he has ‘endeavoured to treat my subject as 
dramatic writer: i i age, and men and women ү! 
Players, who by Means of certain actions and gestures, are 
exhibit a dumb show,’ 

I shall return Presently to this aspect of Hogarth. First let us 
note a few details of his life. He was born in London in 1697, the 
Son of parents who had Migrated from Westmorland and who 
belonged to that same 5 


turdy yeomanry which was later to pro- 
Ock is Worth 


borough or Turner. on eie ни 
ote- ет, OF 10r a 
> apps his нт um 
publi uscripts have onl cur George Vertue, 
shed, there y recently been transcribed and 
quoted as an ill occurs a brief account of Hogarth which may b 
the essential f. ustration of this attitude, and as a livel eae i 
“Аз all бет am of the painter'scareer: á "з 
ey Arts e терін their spring from nature, 
a Kingdom 5. bloom & fruite &, as well in other places in 
пе rns ae the beatae observation at present а Tit English 
а himself chiefly, b Е has sprung and by natural strength 
05е to a surpri Us Берип with little & low-shrubb instructions 
remarkable чани. hight in the publick esteem & opinion. As this 
Was as an а ircumstance is of Mr. Hogarth whose first practice 
Wch he ie to a mean sort of Engraver 0 
umorous applying to painting & study 
also portai onversations, in time wi 
at large "y & family-peces &c. From then 
Powerfull attempted History, thro’ all w 
Opposition to all o & studyes by the boldness of 
tation & ion all other professors of Painting, got into great Repu- 
sideration mcus of the Lovers of Art, Nobles of the greatest con- 
e Nation, & by his undaunted spirit, dispisd under- 
ch as Kneller, 


time and cultivation 


valų d 
оа all 
Lilly, ее present & precedent painters, su 
e—those English painters of the highest Reputation 
he not only often or at all 


~such г 
: Beene 
ya made ro or envious detractions 
*ntlemen a’ а subject of his conversations & observations to 
© woud ar nd Lovers of Art, but such like invidious reflections 
Sculptors " e & maintain with all sort of Artists, painters, 
LI 3 
A disi TET 
] mitt р 
Werting n Temper of the people Joves humorous, spritely, 
use to him prm in painting, yet surely the Foxes tale was of great 
. As Hudibrass expresseth: 
г that hath but Impudence, 


yet Не. 
Fair pretence.” к 


to all things has а 


That Е 
that ‹ ed written іп 1745» but alrea 
aily success of Mr. Hogart 
Vol. 


dy in 173° Vertue had noted 
h in painting small family 


1 
Tensei 
actions of the Walpole Society- XXII (19334), РР: 1234 
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: i i ableness causes 
peices & сл 522. ДЕ he has much 
him to be much follow , егер кенен 
3 i e a master of great reputation | 
тае had left school at an early че ы 
о apprenticed to а silver-plate engraver, having = xi 
in himself a natural ability for drawing. My iy Mese 
school were more remarkable for the ornaments nie а Е 
them, than for the exercise itself.’ But long Берге the edunt 
apprenticeship he was looking farther afield. Engraving on 
was, at twenty years of age, my utmost ambition. That ain 
effect, engraving plates for illustrated books, and this sar | 
requiring a high degree of skill in draughtsmanship. The veriti 
which Hogarth set about securing this skill is very characte ad 
of the man, and shows that from the beginning he was раз 
that independence of spirit which gives us the clue to his w 
career. In the normal course he should have attended an тексе 
drawing from the life and from the antique, thus ic 
several years of arduous training. Hogarth had neither tan 
temperament nor the time for Such a procedure. He there st 
invented his own ‘method’, ‘laying it first down as an axiom, t 


he who could by any means acquire and retain in his memory> 
perfect ideas of the subject 


he meant to draw, would. һауе as clear 
a knowledge of the figure a д 
twenty-four letters of the 
· +. and would Canseque: 
virtue of Practising suc 
there is no doubt that 
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нц popular, and for a time procured him a living. But not a 
th ng on the scale he contemplated. In 1729 he had run away with 

€ daughter of Sir James Thornhill, one of the most distinguished 
and successful painters of the day; and we may assume that he was 
D. to win the approval of his outraged father-in-law. He was 
iD. to succeed in this ambition, and in the process to effect some- 

ing like a revolution in the history of English painting. 
"ia understand the significance of what follows, we must realize 
"Feed, of English art at this period. During the Middle Ages 
En Him had been famous all over Europe for its artists: 
ia ish manuscripts, English embroideries, English alabasters 
‘ety much sought after, and there is a growing belief that even 
dur ish painting had far more influence on Continental schools 
a s has hitherto been recognized. Some exquisite miniaturists, 
a ү. Nicholas Hilliard, maintained the art ina minor strain, 
бе y 1530 at the latest we had lost our reputation, and for two 
ee the people at large seem to have maintained a puritan- 
as ceo or even hostility towards all native art. Such art 
Hole Court required for its dignity was imported from Spin 
with сіп, Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, were all of foreign origin, (s 
a a few exceptions such as Johnson, Walker, Riley, Greenhi 

МА Bacon—ifames which have made no great impression on the 
учо mind—such English painters as attained contemporary fame 
Hos. comparatively feeble exponents of a foreign style. It is to 
co Ба h’s eternal credit that he revolted against this cian 
oe of our native art, and fought with all his lustiness agains 

* snobbery and cant on which it subsisted. We are ]ucky to 
Possess a letter, written to the St. James's Evening Post in 1737; in 
Which he gives forceful expression to his point of view: 

There is another set of gentry more noxious to the art than 

these [certain critics], and those are your picture-jobbers from 


a " А . 
broad, who аге always ready to гаје a great cry 1n the prints 
and indeed it 1s their 


м | | 
i henever they think their craft is in danger t 
merest to depreciate every English work, as hurtful to their trade, 
of Continually importing shiploads of dead Christs, Holy Families, 


adona’s, and other dismal dark subjects, neither entertaining 

Nor ornamental; on which they scrawl the terrible cramp names 

ОЁ some Italian masters, and fix оп us poor Englishmen the char- 
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judge of painting, по 

acter of universal кс пече pecca ANM + фев sham 
i those empirics, = ш. 

лш 

are pleased to ca с 
deseen эы of = English cook-maid.” Upon which pte qus 
им with a confident air, “О Sir, I а е A reeds 
i — icture, I assure you, is in Уе 

seres шо boldly painted, and truely subline: 

a gracious; the air of the head in the high Greek taste, a жер 

re divine idea it is.” Then spitting on an obscure pres == 

rubbing it with а dirty handkerchief, takes a skip to the ot еденін 

of the room, and screams out in raptures, “There is an ч in his 

touch! a man should have this Picture a twelve-mont den 

collection before he er half its beauties,” The gent E be 

(though naturally a judge of what is beautiful, yet ashamed rúk 

ion in judging for himself) with this cant is s i 

€ picture, very modestly pes Е 

is quite ignorant of Painting, and bestows a frame M = 
pounds on a frightful thing, without the hard name on i 

worth as many farthings. 


ut 
All of which shows, not only an admirable sense of humour, b 

à healthy attitud. i 
unfortunately, that H 


ive 
Y sought to re-establish a e d 
was to adopt might fairly be descri 
as a stroke of Benius, the geni 


. m- 
US must then be qualified as co 
mercial rather than artistic, 
Let me, 


Е e 
for the last üme, quote Vertue's quaint account of th 
matter: 


“Amongst other desi 
of a common harlot, 5 


this whore’s desabj 
This thought pleasd 


many; some advi 
^5 a pair, which he did. Th 


H WILLIAM HOGARTP 
ата by his fruitfull invention, till he made six different subjects 
E ch he painted so naturally the thoughts & strikeing the 
hi €ssions that it drew every body to see them. Which he pro- 
mes to engrave in six plates to print at one guinea each sett, he 
ad daily Subscriptions came in, in fifty ora hundred pounds in a 
to ¢ek—there being no day but persons of fashion and Artists came 
са Sce these pictures, the story of them being related, how this Girl 
rene to Town, how Mother Needham and Col. Charters first 
h uded her, how a Jew kept her, how she livd in Drury lane, when 
Vie Was sent to Bridewell by Sr. John Gonson, Justice, and her 
sie vation & death. 
en Бейне a twelve month came about wh 
оар he had in his Subscription between 14 07 fifteen hundred 
Ае printer Т have been assured 1240 setts were printed) Sub- 
inb ers that he publickly advertiz'd that those that did not come 
«ге а certain day should be excluded. . - 2 (Loc. cit, p. 58.) 
wor was the origin of A Harlot’s Progress, the first of pam 
din of “moral subjects’ by which Hogarth made his fame an 
a Si his living. What in effect Hogarth had done was to open up 
ud mpletely new market. He had devised a means by which the 
ну $ invention could be broadcast. The technical means, it is 
©, existed Before; but he had hit upon an idea for exploiting 
«121 means, and this he had done quite shrewdly and deliberately. 
ome found was most likely to answer My purpose,’ he confesses, 
ан I could strike the passions; and by small sums from 
апу by the Sale of prints which I could engrave from my 
Pictures, thus secure my property to myself.’ From the engravings 
We may reckon he secured. 21,200; the originals he sold thirteen 
Years later for only £88 4s. But when the present value of these 
ш Computed, it will be realized that Hogarth was at last a 
oe substance. And in effect Sir James Thornhill no longer 
“layed tor ecognize him as his son-in-law. p m 


he onl i ‚аз due to the 
y fault in the scheme was due | і 
Protection for such ап original kind of traffic; no sooner were his 


Ngravings issued than they were extensively pirated. So before 
continuing in this career, Hogarth set about to get the: law 
amended, and as a result of his activities а Bill was introduced into 

arliament and duly passed which gave to designers and engravers 
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ilst these plates were 


` APPENDIX 
an exclusive right to their own works and enabled them to Теле 
the multiplication of copies. With this security Hogarth t “a 
launched another series, A Rake’s Progress, which was equa i 
successful. Piracy continued in spite of the Act, so Hogarth himse 
issued small copies of the series at 25, 6d. the set, at which price 


the pirates presumably could not compete. At every stage, indeed, 


Possibilities of his engravings; 
on discovered, that the broad- 
the original paintings of their 
tandard of Judgment, so 


righteously and laudably establish’d by Picture-Dealers, Picture- 


Cleaners, Picture-Frame-Makers, and other Connoisseurs) the 
Works of a Painter are to be esteem’d more or less valuable, as 
they are more or less Scarce. . ..” He resorted to ingenious methods 
of auctioning these original paintings, but without much success. 


The eight paintings of 4 Rakes Progress, for example, only 
fetched twenty-two guineas each, 
There is no point į 


› Small the other 

Psychological (‘provi ТАП sums from many) 

this psychologic ы Үйі; 
е shoul і ttentio 

It was the factor 9n which the de a give qur в 


: 27 а о 
18 Own paintings аге a 
Отрозііор and handling, does 0 
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on the pi дер that he appealed beyond these, and laid his full stress 

q P cture s moral theme. 
боры. i to compose pictures o 
Same te the stage; and farther hope, 
that I на. and criticized by the same criterion. 
are E to speak only of those scenes where the human species 
Way of vil and these I think have not often been delineated in a 
those sub; ich they are worthy and capable. In these compositions, 
ir to ipe that will both entertain and improve the mind, bid 
entitled + af the greatest public utility, and must therefore be 
bites gana in the highest class.’ In this manner Hogarth 
analogy Т is aims, and his reference to the drama 1s no idle 
the placa 9 understand its force we must consider fora moment 
Ver sin occupied by the stage at the time we are speaking of. 
estoratior Jeremy Collier's famous attack on the excesses of 
efinite i : INE (1698), the English stage had shown a 
intentions п ency to reform itself. The sincerity of these good 
Tompin and perhaps be doubted; often enough it amounted to 
Pulling a rough four acts with all the old gaiety and licence, and 
Punishmos suddenly in the fifth act to dole out the rewards and 
uch was =. demanded by the new moral consciousness of the age. 
Otherne е Sentimental comedy of Steele and Colley Cibber, of 
бр Rowe; and it was exactly contemporancous with 
оо пр ми y. At the precise moment at which Hogarth was 
Comic spi une for some new device vo strike the passions, tius 
era (1 = Which had reached its highest point in The Beggar's 
| бшгш ) was given a tragic twist. In June 1731 George Lillo’s 
А тией. tragedy’ The Loxdon Merchant, or the History of George 
Which Gas produced and was one of those wild popular successes 
transfor ough of no lasting importance, at the time seemed to 
On fan m the whole course of life. In theme this play was based 
Shien lent ballad of George Barnwell, an apprentice of 
in Lu i EE thrice robbed his master, and murdered his uncle 
Unction MS and Lillo did not fail to squeeze every drop of moral 
ue, an of his gloomy career. But the success of the play was 
motions si to its generous cathartic effect on the maudlin 
Sered t E that generation, but also to the fact that Lillo had 
€ Aristotelian canon which requires that the characters 
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n canvas, similar to representa- 
that they will be tried by the 
Let it be observed, 


APPENDIX : 
of a tragedy must be persons of rank and fortune, and ees 
about the humble folk of everyday life. He had struc ка : 
bourgeois note, just as in our day authors are и ү ^ 
strike the proletarian note. It was a note that rang so clear Ls 
Hogarth's ear that he set about converting it into the terms o 

art. . 
eds completed the plates of A  Harlo?s Progress еі 
September 1731, four months after the successfal production o 
The London Merchant, and this series of engravings, like the others 
which were to follow it, was in effect a ‘domestic tragedy’ 18 the 
manner of Lillo’s play, and appealed to the same emotions. 
Hogarth had struck well. His upbringing, his temperament and his 
manner of life, had supplied him with а rich and varied knowledge 
of ‘the human species’; he had trained himself to store in his mind 
visual images of human types, actions, expressions, gestures. He 


needed only the inspiration of Lillo’s tragedy to precipitate this 
wealth of material in a vendable form. 
He struck the 


our comic writers, who 
s'. "There is a general 
‘almost an impassable one, be- 
tween the power of embodying the Serious and the ludicrous; 
but these contradictory faculties Were reconciled in Hogarth, as 
they were in Shakespeare, in Chaucer; and as it is said that they 
were in another extraor 


г dinary and later instance, Garrick’s 
acting.’ 


great painter, we must 
objection very clear, There are two 
à » both decisive in Hogaith’s case. The 
first might be called for » because it concerns his ability 10 
composition and in the handling of his medium. This may be 
icture is my stage,’ said Hogarth, 
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and gestures 22. ur players, who by means of certain actions 
fact, is conn c o exhibit a dumb show.’ That statement, in actual 
Certain sense 4. it metaphor. Hogarth's compositions are ina 
of daily life d ens they are action arrested, but not the action 
Would arrest it) "af impressionist painter like Degas or Manet 
fens crowd e t is the arrested action of a mechanical play, of 
the footlight ie the unnatural space between a backcloth and 
Raphael: ES Я he realization of absolute space, such as we get in 
gested; the iier T of light such as Rembrandt sug- 
achieved. th ganization of colour and mass such as Poussin 
they on d the major effects of the art of painting, and 
Us admit и E foreign to the homely efforts of Hogarth. Let 
a'Vikorous. at "n ad natural talents of a high order—a lively line, 
Colour, Son {кн a lyrical, brushstroke and a happy instinct for 
ormal Шз с oe were not developed by that passion for the 
lacertis 9 their art which characterizes all great painters. 
enough for hi ge in his career Hogarth must have felt that he had 
efeat. is purpose; but enough, in art, is a confession of 
It 
oil Se den suggested that these remarks appl 
his ti а: and that Hogarth’s chief claim to distinc 
ing. But some of these deficiencies, as in composition, are 


Сатті 
ed over i 5 $ 
er into the prints, and to match the others there is a 


Certaj 
їп co ; б 4 А 
and ен in the engraved line which cannot be ignored, 
1 1 : А : 
is obvious enough if we compare his work with that of 


the 
8teat а . 
masters of the art, Schongauer and Dürer, or with artists 


Тог 
€ of hi à 
is character who worked in а similar technique; such as 


о 
ы. Daumier. 
ны from such formal -criticism, 
€fined ў Domus of a more serious kin 
ug action eres а mighty world of sense 
interesting | of accidents and objects coming home to us, and 
ng because they do 50; the gross, material, stirring, noisy 


World 
of common life and selfish passion, of which Hogarth was 
jer world, that 


abso) 
ы and master: there is another mighti r 
t Ought хы only in conception and in power; the universe of 
Ordina: nd sentiment, that surrounds and is raised above the 
x ry world of reality, as the empyrean surrounds the nether 
145 RAS. 


y only to the art of 
tion lies in 


there is а limitation to 
d, and Hazlitt has already 
nse, of custom, of every- 


APPENDIX ме 
Р A i 

into which few are privileged to soar with шал w жя 

йон, ар and in which, as power is given hp ee 4 
uw ir dae “gi i thing a local habitation 

iring fancies, to “give to airy nothing tion 4 

кк жәр ОЕП with imaginary shapes of beauty or 5. 

па 3 = = . B n 4 
his is the ideal in art, in p 

the dark abyss pregnant .. .t P : 

x _ painting.’ Of that ideal Hogarth was not capable; w S 

ы for him to paint ‘faces imbued with unalterable rM 
Wer figures, that stand in the eternal silence of thought. 


В кыз . that 
to put too fine a point on the distinction, we may affirm 


ate à ee eat 
Hogarth had neither the sensibility nor the imagination of a grea 
painter. 


Hogarth himself was unwilling to admit his — 
Throughout his life he ‘entertained some hopes of duenesding чи 
what the puffers іп books call the great style of history painting. ie Е 
very words in which he refers to his ambition betray the Me 
satisfied impudence with which he approached that task; an 
some of the paintings th 


: r 
emselves unfortunately survive to bea 
witness to his ignominious failure. 

And yet, when all is sai 


d and done, Hogarth lives! We have, we 

may feel, reduced to naught his claim to be taken seriously as à 
painter, and Yet, as a genius of some kind, he survives. ‘Other 
pictures we see, Hogarth’s we read.’ There is some truth in that 
€ narrow categories of criticism. Ме a 

ich Hazlitt stated but did not solve d 
«do not know whether, if the pat 
were opened, I would not as scon look over the prints of Hogart? 
as those of Raphael; but, assuredly, if the question were put to e 
I would soon ave seen the prints of Hogarth than в 
Phael.’ It i; not Sufficient to say that it E 

ich holds us. It is no longer the cas 


ег never h 


Whose рута Morals charm the Mind, 
And through the Eye correct the Heart, 
It is one of my Strongest Convictions that no work.of art survive 
its age which is not justifieq by some Strength of form or grace о 
execution—that Possessing these, even a dictionary may pope 
So when we have discounted all that is false in Hogarth’s reput 
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1 WILLIAM HOGARTH © 
ге ме have waited for the echoes of his contemporary fame 
пе away in our minds, and then look at his paintings dis- 
EORR we have to admit that somewhere under the dead 
E. of varnish there always throbs the life which on a few rare 
Casions, and supremely in The Shrimp Girl, blazed forth in 
Sensuous splendour. Р 
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(The entries in italics refer to the Plates) 


Abipones, 16 - 
abstraction, 12, 307,37, 41, 56 
academic art, 115-7 
&sthetic faculty, 33-4, 47, 97; 106-8, 
, 112, 127-8 
rica, 23-41 
tamira, 12, 13, 21,23 
Cave painting from, Plate 4 
idism, 
Anchorite Islands, lime-spatulae from, 
. Plate 10 
animatism, 25 
animism, 21, 25-30, 40-1 
ap preciation, 105-7 
сћегурез, 94, 12 
architecture, 126-3 
art, abstract, 12, 103, 124-6 
ushman, 23-39 
children’s, 12-4 
commercialization of, 76-7, 141-2 
commodity basis of, 74 
ссогаНуе, 56, 116—7 
unctional, 126-8 
Beneral conception of, » 6-7, 42-3 
Scometric, 16-20, 22 
industrial, 126 
naturalistic, 14 
Negro, 24—41 
northern, 62-4 
Organic, 12, 19, 22 
Oriental, 5e 3 
Origins of, 12– 
Palzolithic, 8-22 
Parlour, 116 
Prehistoric, periods of, 517%; 
Sa i 8-41 
Sychology of, 82— 
schools, 106 өм 
Sexual 
utilitariza, 4а 
artist, character of the, 71-3 
artistic temperament, 105-7 
ia Minor, 58 
Assyrian relief Plate 15 
autotelism, 36 


Belgium, 119 
Benedict, Dr. Ruth, 3 n., 4-5, 113-4 
Bosch, Jerome, 110 

Temptation of St. Anthony, Plate 59 
Bradley, A. C., 124 
Brazil, 35 
Bréhier, Louis, 61 n. 
Breton, André, 120, 122-3 
Bschanz, neolithic vase found at, Plate 9 
Buddhism, 51-5 
Buddhist poetry, 54 
Bukharin, Nikolai, 131-3 
Burckhardt, Jakob, 65-6 
Burkitt, M. C., 9, 12 n., 14-5 
Bushman art, 23-39 
Bushman rock-painting, Plate 14 


Cala, rock-painting at, Plates 12 and 13 
Capsian art, 23 
caricature, 119 
catacombs, art of the, 58 
cave-paintings, 8-14 
Celtic art, 17, 23, 62 
Cézanne, 72-3, 95 
self-portrait, Plate 48 
chance origin of art, 13-4 
children’s art, 12-4 
China, 49, 53-5 
Chinese painting, 53 
script, 47 
silver plaque (Han), Plate 21 
thought, 54 
Christianity, 57-64. 
churinga from Central Australia, Plate 16 
churingas, 31, 33-5 
Cibber, Colley, 143 
classical man, 56-7 
Claudius of Turin, 62 
Clement of Alexandria, 58 
climate, influence of, 18, 54 
Coleridge, 124 
idi an representations, 29-30, 45- 
>95 
Collier, Jeremy, 143 
Collingwood, R. G., 101, 102 
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ience, 90-2 
Consiantinaple, psalter painted at, Plate 30 
conventionalization, 20, 36-9 
Coulton, G. G., 51 n. 
Covalanas, cave-painting from, Plate 6 
Cranach, ‘Venus and Cupid", Plate 40 
Cushing, F. H., 32 


ier, 76, 78-9 
De Third Class Waiting-room’, Plate 
58 
decorative art, 55-6, 116-7 
Donika, Alacer’ “The Defence of 
Petrograd’, Plate 66 
Delacroix, 76, 79-80 у 
‘Le 28 juillet — Liberté guidant le peuple, 
Plate 57 
Desborough, mirror-back from, Plate 35 
dialectics, 2, 120-1, 130, 132 


Dickinson, Lowes, 56~7 

dilettante, 72 

distortion, 20, 30 

Dobrizhoffer, 16 

Eadwine psalter, Plate 31 

Easby Abbey, stone-relief. ‘from, Plate 34 

economic factors, 54, 128 

education, 96-111 

сво, the, 89-92, 94, 109-10 

Egypt, 49, 104 

Egyptian wood-carving, Plate 65 

élites, circulation of, 69-70 
in, A. P., тол. 

Engels, F., 71 


Evesham psalter, Crucifixion оп, Plate 
4 | 


expressionism, 1 17-19 


Fanaticism, 47 

fantasy, 86-7, 123-4 

fertility rites, 10 

Fielding, 77 

folklore, 88 

form, 12, 88-9 

France, rock-paintin in 

Frazer, Sir James, 26,2833 23 

Freud, Sigmund, 5, 82, 85-94, 101, 
109 


Gargas (Pyrenees), 13 
geometric art, 16-20, 22, 30, 37 
Gillen, 34-5 

Giotto, 69 

Gobineau, 40 

Goethe, 99 
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Gothic architecture, 63-4, 113-4 
Goya, 110 Р 
бооой, Benozzo, ‘The Rape of Helen’, 
Plate 39 

Greco, El, 110, 118 
Greek art, 56-7, 1 12-3 

Church, 55 

religion, 56-7, 73 
Gromaire, Marcel, 119 
Groos, Karl, 6 4 
Gropius, Walter, 127 
group-portraits, 74-6 
Eroup-psychology, 83-5 
Grousset, René, 54 e 
Grünewald, 119 


Hals, Frans, ‘Corps de St. Adraien’, 
Plate 53 

Hardy, Georges, 40 n. 

‘Harlot’s Progress’, 77 

Hazlitt, 144—5 

Hoteles, 62 
egel, 50-1, 120-1, 133-4 

Hilliard, Nicholas, 139 

Hofer, Carl, 1 19 

Hogarth, William, 76-8, 136-47 
"Calais Gate’, Plate 


‘The Shrimp Girl’, Plate 56 
Holbein, 76 
“Virgin and Child with the Burgomaster 
Meyer, Plate 42 . 
horror vacui, 21 238 


Hume, David, 47 


Iconoclastic controversy, 4, 58-62, 66 
id, the, 89-92, 94, 109 


‘| idealism, 92,118 


ideas, 95, 133-4 
imagination, 123 
imitation, 101 
impressionism, 117-8 
India, 53-5 
individual bas; 


y REX 
culture; 113-4, 121 
110, 199-, 
intuition, 9 298-4 
Ton’, Plato’s, 102 
Islamic art, 55-6 
Tory Coast, wooden mask from, Plate 18 
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Japanese mask of a Bodhisattva, Plate 24 
Jensen, 87 


John of Damascus, 60 


Kant, 91 


Klipfontein, rock-engraving from, Plates 
17 and 20 
Kneller, 15 


Kuban district, gold plaque from, Plate 


9 
Kühn, Herbert. n., 38 


La Clotilde de Santa бы, 13 
Lamb, Charles, 144 


"Lasareff, Victor, 59 n. 


La Téne period, 24 
‘Laws’, Plato's, 103 
Lely, 139 
enin, 71 
Leo, Emperor, 59 
Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien, 10, 28-30, 45-6 
libido, 84 
Lillo, George, 77, 143-4 
Limeuil, rock-engraving from, Plate 19 
logic, 46 
Lowie, Robert H., 4 n., 25, 27 n., 37 
Luquet, С. Н.,27л 


Mack, Gemia) 72 п. 

magic, 9-12, 16, 25-41 

Magritte, René: "Quand Üheure sonnera’, 
Plate 62 

Маге J. D. dela H., 54 n. 

Marett, R. R., 25, 26-7 

Martin, E. J., 58 п., 59-61 

Marx, Karl, 432.., 71, 112, 120 

Mas d'en Josep, cave-painting from, sce 
End Papers 

Massim art, 20 

Mathews, R. H., 26 

Mathura district, head of a Buddha from, 
Plate 23 

Mead, Margaret, 15 

meditative types of religion, 48 

Melanesia, 10 

Memling, Hans, ‘Portrait of Martin 
Nieuwenhove’, Plate 45 

Mesopotamia, 49 

Mexican gold plaque, Plate 11, 

Michiel, Master,‘ Virgin and Child’, Plate 

‚33 
mimesis, 101-2 i > 


Montanez, bust of the Virgin by, Plate 36 
moralism, 74 

Munch, Edvard, 119 

Mundugumor, 15 

myths, 50, 111 


Native artist, 34-6 

paturalism, 18, 30, 38, 129 

Negro art, 25-41 

neolithic period, 16-22 

Nestorians, 95 е 

neurosis, 85—9 (see also psychosis) 

New Guinea, 15 њо 

Niaux (South France), cave paintings at, 
Piate 1 m 

Niaux (South France), cave paintings at, 
ас 2 

Nicwa, Council of,60-1 | 

Nicholson, Ben, relief by, Plate 63 

Nolde, Emil, 119 

normality, 86-7, 99-100 

Northumbria, 62 "a 

Norway, rock-engravings in, 17 п, 


Obermayer, Hugo, 24 n., 38 n. 
CEdipus complex, 84, 91 
organic art, 19, 22 

oriental man, 52 


Paganism, 61, 73-4 
palzolithic period, 9-20 
Papuan Gulf, painted shield from, Plate 


7 
Papuasians, 35-6 
Pareto, V., 69 
Parkinson, R., 35 


| patronage, 74-6 


pattern of culture, 3 
Persia, 55-6 
Persian earthenware jug, Plate 27 
phantasy (see fantasy) 
‘Philebus’ (Plato's), 103 
philistinism, 6 
photography, influence of, 115-6 
Picasso, 95 

‘L’ Arlésienne’ , Plate 50 

‘La Tristesse’, Plate 49 
plastic faculty, 107 
Plato, 72, 100-5, 123 
pleasure-premium, 88 
pleasure-principle, 97, 110 


poetry, 131-3 
Mohammedanism, 55-6 popular art, 70-3, 78, 128-35 
monism, 52 pornography, 93 n. 
monophysitism, 58 portrait painting, 67-8 
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in, 75-6, 95 
NUS du poète’ , Plate 52 
prehistoric periods, 17 n. 
prelogical mentality, 45-6 
primitive art, 8-43 
Protestantism, 55, 64 
psycho-analysis, 82, 98-9 
psychosis (see also neurosis), 99 
puberty, 97 
pure form, 124-6, 131 
puritanism, 6, 62, 64 n. 


Radek, Karl, 129-30, 132 
Rank, Otto, 33 n. 
Raphael, 68, 69, 145-6 
rationalization, 48-52, 114 
realism, 78, 118, 128-33 
reality, 86-7, 119-24 
reality-principle, 97, 110 
Reformation, 57, 62 
religion, types of, 47-51 
religious motive, 34-6, 44-64 
Rembrandt, 74-6 
‘Night Watch’, Plate 54 
‘Scourging of Christ’ , Plate 29 
enaissance, 64, 65-76 
Renoir, Self-portrait, Plate 47 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 64 n., 118 
ritual, 48-50 
Róheim, Géza, 26 n., 33 
Roman art, 57-8, 67 
Church, 55 
portrait bust, Plate 44 
romanticism, 74, 76, 79-81, 123, 133 
Rouault, Georges, 1 19 
Rubens, self-portrait, Plate 46 


-8, 112-3 


Satrunjaya Hill, figure of. ‘flute-player from, 
Plate 25 
savage art, 30-4 
Scandinavia, 1 
Schmitt-Rottluff, К. 3 
Schuwer, Camille, 8. 
scientific attitude, 6 
Scythian art, 39-40 
&old plaque, Plate 8 
self-expression, 68-9 
Seligmann, C. G., 15, 20, 35-6, 93 n. 
Semitic religion, 52, 55-6 
Semper, Gottfried, 18 
sensibility, 94, 96, 99, 107, 
зех, 93 n. 
Shakespeare, 123 
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112, 134 


socialist realism, 128-33 

Socrates, 102 

Spain, 5,9, 23 

Spanish ik tissue, Plate 26 

Spencer, Baldwin, 15 n., 34-5 
Spencer, Herbert, 6 

Steele, Richard, 143 и 
Stone Age, New, see under Neolithic 
Stone Age, Old, see under Paleolithic 
suggestion, 19-4. 

super-ego, 89-92, 97 -8, 101 
superrealism, 27, 119-24 
superstition, 45, 47 

surrealism (see superrealism) 

Susa, earthenware beaker from, Plate 8 


symbolism, 10, 21-2, 37, 39, 47» 50» 
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Syrian art, 62 


Tasmania, 10 

taste, 70 

technique, 18-9, 22 

thesis of the book, 2— 
Thornhill, Sir James, 139, 141 


Tikhvin Monastery, icon from, Plate 32 
tradition, 83 


transcendentalism, 63 
Tylor, 28, 29 


Ulm cathedral, Plate 38 
U.S.S.R. 


D.R., 47, 128-33 | 
Values, 108 

Van Dyck, 76 139 

Van Gogh, 119 

Vertue, George, 137-8, 140-1 
Viking art, 24 


vitalistic representation, 37-9, 42 
Von den Steinen, 35 


Wells cathedral. 
Wells, H. G., 
West, Benjamin, 64 n. 

Westmacott Athlete, Plate 28 

Whitehead, А. N., 48-52, 57, 63 
Vorringer, Wilhelm, 52, 62 

ürzburg (Neumünster), crucifix from, 
Plate 37 А 


Yee, Chiang, 53n ^ Д 


Zuni Indians, 4, 32 


„figure from, Plate 51 
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